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A sensible lawyer came to our office 
the other day to show us a specialty. 
He cared less to know how to advertise 
it than how to go about acquiring dis- 
tribution and making sales. He wanted 
to learn if the article would be a 
“repeater” and to find out whether or 
not it could start small and grow big. 
He said his clients were ready to put 
any reasonable amount of money into 
advertising an article that promised to be 
a practical seller, but they first wanted to 
be sure about merchandising conditions. 


And it is the same story with most 
manufacturers. They need sales help 
first—for when sales conditions are 
right, the publicity part of advertising 
can be made right. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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‘* Put it up to men who know your market”’ 





[= was a great big conservative 
textile concern of New England. 
Rumor had it that advertising was 
contemplated. Then the deluge: 
no less than twenty “plans” from 
as many agents, all quite compe- 
tent to promise a permanent place 
in the Hall of Fame for honora- 
riums all the way from $5,000 
“service fee” to $500,000 “national 
appropriation.” 


T was necessary to read only a 
few of the plans to convince 
this prospect that advertising was 
neither safe nor sane, as he had 
been taught to revere those terms. 


N OT so much of a joke, though, 
when you think of the set- 
back advertising has received in 
the minds of that great firm, 
which is a leader in its line. 


ha A A 


E was a new advertiser all 

right; so new that all he had 
was a product and a name; no 
sales force, no package, no mer- 
chandising idea—Federal supplied 
all three; and in a year’s time will 
make these three supply the dis- 
tribution, while demand is being 
cultivated slowly all the while. 


S OMETIMES, you see, it is nec- 
essary to work two or three 
years ahead of the “national ap- 
propriation,” so called. 
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the country’s 

users of newspaper 
writes saying his first Federal 
order produced results far _ be- 
yond his previous experience or 
present expectations. 
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EDERAL’S Newspaper De- 

partment has facilities quite 
unique for producing maximum 
results—it will pay the national 
newspaper advertiser to get in 
touch with us at once and see for 
himself just what we have to 
offer. 


NE of largest 


space 


UT a few ye«rs since | ed- 

eral was tounded; but the 
soundness of Federal theor, is 
proved by the results of Federai 
practice. In the dry goods field 
alone twenty leading = accounts 
bear witness to work well done. 
Cther departments show a growth 
equally reassuring. ‘Truly this is 
the day of the Specialist, and the 
Federal exhortation to “Put ii up 
to men who know your market” 
falls on willing ears. 

A LA & 

HERE’S a reality in a photo- 

graph which may yield start- 
ling attraction when cunningly 
handled by the expert advertising 
artist. Such an example is seen in 
this recent magazine page empha- 
sizing the “Lasting Reliability” of 
Waltham Watches for our clients, 
the Waltham Watch Company. 
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Lasting Reliability—that is the quality which 
has made the great Waltham Riverside move- 
ment famous the world around. That is the 
essential of a good timepiece. And it is lasting rehabil 
ity which makes the Riverside a lifetime investment and 
in the end, the most watch to buy 


Waltham Riverside 


Sixty years ago a watch was a costly possession. And the best 
watch of that time was an . Measured by 
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WALTHAM WATCH CO. Wahtham, Mass. 





“Put it up to men who 
know your market.” 


Federal Advertising Agency 


241 West 39th Street, New York 
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BUILDING UP PRESTIGE 
AND WHAT IT ENTAILS 


WHAT ONE OF THE GREATEST 
HOUSES OF ITS KIND IN THE 
WORLD HAS DONE AND IS DOING 
tO PREPARE A MARKET FOR ITS 
ONE HIGH-PRICED PRODUCT — 
LONG YEARS OF CULTIVATION AND 
SACRIFICE PRECEDE HARVEST TIME 
—WHY CHEAPER GRADES WOULD 
IMPAIR REPUTATION. 


By Charles H. Steinway, 
resident of Steinway & Sons, Piano- 
forte Manufacturers. 
[Epitor1raL Note.—Four _ successive 
generations of the same family in con- 
trol of its own business, and that bus:- 
ness in the very front rank of the in- 
dustry—of what other house in America 
but Steinway & Sons can this be said? 
The history of Steinway & Sons is in 
large measure the history of American 
musical development. It was the Stein- 
ways who contributed most, in the early 
‘fifties, to the improvement "of the piano- 
forte, and it was the Steinways also 
who had to create a market for the im- 
proved instrument, which they did by 
lavish artistic promotion. Today the 
house is in solid possession of that 
greatest desideratum of the advertising 
world—prestige, It has reached the top 
of the hill, it has “arrived;’ one-tenth 
ot the former effort, the former care, 
the former expenditure, will now 

achieve equal results. 

This is the happy land inhabited also 
by Tiffany, Packard, and by other 
“quality” concerns. Every other house 
would like to be there. Many can, and 
the spec al value of Mr. Steinway’s ar- 
ticle is that it is full of suggestion to all 
manufacturers in whatever line.] 


The methods we use today in 
selling Steinway pianos are es- 
sentially the same as those em- 
ployed by the house fifty years 
ago; not at the very first, to be 
sure, but as soon as it had the 
means for creating the larger 
market it felt was there. The 
reason for the persistence of 
these methods down to this day 
virtually unchanged, is a double 
one: firsty. the founders of the 
business were unusually far- 
sighted and progressive; and, 
second, the methods simply re- 


flect an understanding of two 
traits of human nature—the de- 
sire of the cultured to possess 
the means of culture, and the de- 
sire on the part of others to fol- 
low such leading. It was the am- 
bition, the aspiration, of my 
grandfather and his four sons 
to make the best piano that could 
possibly be made. Such an ideal, 
of course, furnishes a solid foun- 
dation for an enduring business. 

When my grandfather and his 
sons came to America from Ger- 
many, in 1850, and settled in New 
York, each of the four boys went 
into a different piano factory to 
learn the American methods of 
manufacture. Three years after- 
wards they came together in bus- 
iness and began the manufacture 
of pianos on their own account. 
There was not business enough 
in the beginning to call for the 
formulation of a definite selling 
policy. All the efforts of the 
brothers—and their sister, too— 
were instinctively directed towards 
interesting the musicians and 
music teachers, and bringing pos- 
sible customers to the factory to 
hear the new piano. 

The first formal promotion 
took the shape of getting the 
leading American players and 
singers to use the Steinway at 
their concerts. This gave the 
public an opportunity to judge as 
to the tone of the new instru- 
ment. 

The departure proved so prof- 
itable a method of advertising the 
merits of the piano that the house 
took a long step further and 
carried the idea to its logical con- 
clusion by bringing over to 
America the leading European 
pianists, Rubinstein first, and 
afterwards a long train of others. 
Practically every player of note 
in those early days crossed the 
ocean to play in this country 
under Steinway management. 
Liszt was almost the sole excep- 
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tion; he was at that time too ad- 
vanced in years to care to travel. 
Paderewski has been the most 
notable of recent virtuosi to ap- 
pear under our management and 
perform on our instrument. We 
have six instruments on concert 
tour with well known players at 
present, 

These earlier artists, like the 
later ones, visited the principal 
cities of the country under Stein- 
way manage- 
ment and 
played on the 
Steinway pia- 
no. The Stein- 
way reputa- 
tion was great- 
ly enhanced by 
this promo- 


on the back page would 
been an anomaly, 
The most was naturally 
of the opportunities afford 
our own programmes, those 
in connection with the c 
tours, and to a lesser « 
through space in the newsp 
This introduction of the 
to the public through the me! 
of the great artists of the day 
was, as said, the most impovtant 
element in our 
distribu‘ ing 
scheme: 
patronag* 
local = musi 
enterprises 
came next, 
There were 
two or three 


tion. It was 
without doubt 
the most ef- 
fective of. all 
advertising 
methods we 
employed, 
since it not 
only made the 
piano and its 
makers widely 
known, butas- 
sisted in lay- 
ing the foun- 
dation for a 
broad national 
musical cul- 
ture. 

The educa- 
tion of the 


Profit Sharing 


- For upwards of a quarter of a 
century Steinway& Sons have been 
3 pursuing the policy of sharing their 
<4 profits with the buying public. The 
®) gradual increase of their output and 
resources, coupled with the concentra- 
tion of their plants and the employment 
of the most moder met of manu- 
facturing, have enabled Steinway & Sons 


to produce and sell their pianos at alower 


rate than ever. A new small grand piano 
| (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the. 
| extremely low figure of $750 is 

ioaiutiont. Thnte i 

t problem of giving the 

aogier atthe most reae 

sonable cost has been suc- 

cessfully solved. ‘ 

Steinway & Sons invite the 

carefulinspection and crit- 


other import- 
ant factors. 
One of these 
was the pat- 
ronage of roy- 
alty, repre- 
sented in the 
purchase of 
instruments 
by the reign- ° 
ing houses of 
Europe and 
Asia. This 
patronage was 
indispensable 
to a product 
of such pre- 
tension as the 
Steinway, and, 
once secured, 


public was a 
vital necessity 
to the house 
in its younger 
days, and it 
early became 
the policy, no 
less than the 
desire, of the 
members of 
the house to 
patronize and 
promote all kinds of musical en- 
terprise. They were generous 
contributors, for example, to the 
Philharmonic and Symphony or- 
chestras, to Theodore Thomas’ 
organization and numerous other 
societies. They did this both as 
patrons and as advertisers; a con- 
cert programme without the ad- 
vertisement of Steinway & Sons 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 


PRESTIGE ON PAPER 


was the means 
of making 
many a door, 
at home and 
abroad, swing 
wide open to 


us. 

The royal 
appointments 
meant a good 
deal more than 
prestige sim- 
ply. Every palace has room 
for many pianos and when we 
sold the first instrument the 
order was almost invariably fol- 
lowed by orders for several more. 

The former Sultan of Turkey, 
Abdul Hamid, had eight of our 
pianos. Most of them were in- 
tended for successive favorites 
among his wives. All of the 
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The Butterick Trio 
Fashion Quarterlies 


A Perfect Piece of 
Merchandising Machinery— 


In cities of 25,000 and over the expenditure in 
Dry Goods Stores alone amounts to $30 per year 
per person. 


Think of the combined annual advertising invest- 
ment made to attract millions and millions of women 
to the stores to spend this vast sum. 


Then think of this: 


Almost the entire circulation of The Butterick Trio 
Fashion Quarterlies is sold over retail merchants’ 
counters. 


Hundreds of thousands of women visit these counters 
and buy the Quarterlies which carry advertising for 
trademarked goods which should be sold in the 
same stores. 


You will find that a straight-out selling talk in 
The Butterick Trio Fashion Quarterlies gets surer 
and more direct action with both dealer and con- 
sumer than in any other medium. These books 
are constantly referred to in the home for three 
months and over. Spring forms close November 
2oth. On sale January 15th, 1913. 


The Butterick Trio 
Fashion Quarterlies 


7 
Advertising Manager 
New York 
James, A. Townsend, E. G. Pratt, 


Western Manager, New England Mgr., 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago. 149 Tremont &., Boston, 
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pianos were beautifully decorated, 
each succeeding one handsomer 
than the last, to please the latest 
favorite. 

We were almost able to see 
some mitigating circumstances in 
polygamy ! 

Whenever we receive an order 
from one of the mandarin class 
in China, it is always for two in- 
struments. The first order of 
this kind surprised us and we 
made inquiries as to the reason. 
We found that it is a custom to 
buy many things in pairs; instead 
of one watch, two watches and 
so on. If the Chinese ever take 
to our music or afford a market 
for other high-priced luxuries 
made by us, it would be an in- 
teresting point to keep in mind 
that they buy two at a time. 

We have taken not a little 
satisfaction in the thought, even 
considered that it ought to be a 
matter of national pride, that 
Europe, which is well provided 
with piano manufacturers of the 
front rank, should have stocked 
many of its palaces with instru- 
ments of American make, when 
“American” has so long been the 


synonym for all that is merely 
commercial. 
The second notable factor in 


establishing prestige was _ the 
opening of Steinway Hall, back 
in 1866, and its use by practically 
every concert player, singer, ora- 
tor and literary lion—Dickens, for 
in or came 

to America. It was built by. my 
grandfather, the original Stein- 
way manufacturer, then a man of 
nearly seventy years, from his 
own personal study of acoustics, 
and was well nigh perfect in 
that respect. It accomplished a 
great deal in the way of popu- 
larizing the appreciation of our 
instrument, not the less so be- 
cause of its often being placed 
gratis at the disposal of local 
musicians who might not other- 
wise have been able to secure 
satisfactory access to the public. 
The third important means of 
impressing the popular mind with 
our name and the merit of our 
product was through the great 
international expositions. The 
medals and awards which we re- 
ceived at London, Paris, Phila- 


delphia and many lesser exhibi- 
tions have naturally contributed 
to the Steinway prestige. After 
the Centennial Exposition, how- 
ever, we withdrew from compe 
tition in these enterprises. 

As the capacity of our fac- 
tories in New York City con- 
tinued to grow, we extended the 
range of our operations, taking 
on dealers in the leading cities 
of this and other countries and 
eventually establishing a Eu- 
ropean factory in Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 

Many of our dealers have been 
with us forty, and four of them 
more than fifty, years. They have 
been the personal friends of three 
and even four generations of our 
family. Our relations with them 
are those of mutual respect, affec- 
tion and loyalty. If I feel free 
to mention one indication of this, 
the fact that in one instance at 
least we felt it right to pension 
a superannuated and unfortunate 
dealer and find a suitable place 
in our organization for his 
daughter, it is because the act 
was that of the last administra- 
tion. ; 

The dealer situation is differ- 
ent from what it was half a cen- 
tury ago. In 1860 practically all 
the dealers were themselves mus- 
icians. To-day most of them are 
merchants, who lay no claim to 
musicianship. The distribution 
of pianos has become a selling 
problem. We have had to ac- 
commodate ourselves to this 
change. We have, in fact, ex- 
perienced it in ourselves, these 
third and fourth generations of 
our family being no doubt more 
and necessarily more commercial 
than the first and second. 

But we have at least taken 
pains to upset no traditions. The 
lines of selling development were 
laid down long ago and we had 
little choice but to follow them. 
Our policies have been dominated 
to a large extent by—shall | 
say—sentiment; it is a question 
if sentiment is not necessarily in- 
separable from a business of the 
sort we have built up, from a 
prestige founded on the satisfac- 
tion of the sentiments, musical, 
literary, zsthetic. There are 
some things which a house that 
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Guernsey Moore 


Because we have practiced our belief that a good piece of copy 
deserves a decent dress, we give typography and design in 
advertising due importance. The consideration we give to this 
part of our work is the consideration necessary to the best results. 

Good art and good printing are as essential to the success of 
an advertising campaign as, say, good costumes and good scenery 
are to the success of a dramatic production. 

Believing this, we have induced Mr. Guernsey Moore to take 
charge of the two departments on November first. 

Mr. Moore is fitted by both temperament and experience to 
realize the greatest possibilities of advertising design. He studied 
in that famous Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts which has 
been able to teach its students so much without destroying their 
individuality. 

Those who are not familiar with Mr. Moore and his work may 
remember some striking covers on the Saturday Evening Post in 
the early days signed ‘*G. M.”’ More particularly they may recall 
some effective page arrangements, combining type with design, 
a style of page peculiarly Postian. 

Mr. Moore was Art Editor of the Post when the Post was 
making itself felt, among other things, by its individuality in 
style and make-up. After several years of miscellaneous design- 
ing covering a wide and interesting range, he finally made a con- 
nection with what is perhaps the best photo-engraving house in 
the country. Here he had not only an engraving plant, but also 
a printing establishment to experiment with. All that he did not 
already know about the possibilities of design in connection with 
type, he learned. He knows how to put the attention-compelling 
quality we all want into the picture, design, ink, paper or type, 
or into all of them. His work is the shortest distance between the 
idea in the advertising and the observer’s mind. 

Weare glad to let you know that Mr. Moore becomes a new unit 
in the composite man who produces theadvertising doneby thisshop. 


Calkins & Holden 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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has associated or identified itself 
with the fine things of life can- 
not do, which in the long run it 
would not be good business to do. 

For instance, in the matter of 
dealers. Many of them, as I 
have pointed out, are old connec- 
tions. Some of them are highly 
enterprising. But others, natur- 
ally, have been passed in the race 
by younger competitors. Theo- 
retically we might do better in 
such a case to transfer our rep- 
resentation to one of the younger 
houses. Practically, I believe the 
moral effect of making such a 
change without other reason than 
the possible loss of a few sales 
would be bad, not only for the 
local field and for the trade, but 
also for ourselves. It is part of 
our strength and our inspiration 
that we can afford to make gener- 
ous concessions to the ideal. 

Of course, these cases are not 
very numerous. Most of our 
dealers are thoroughly progres- 
sive and it is this type that we 
add when we have occasion to 
make a change. 


There is one all-important 


claim that we make on the dealer, 


new or old. It is that he shall 
,have an absolute conviction that 
our instruments are beyond any 
question the best on the market, 
and that he shall always speak 
of them as such to his customers 
and the visitors to his store. In 
stipulating this, we consider not 
only the importance of _ the 
dealer’s believing in the product 
he handles and so passing over 
the higher price of the instru- 
ment as having no real influence 
in comparison with its quality, 
except, indeed, as a guarantee of 
that, but we have also in mind 
the ‘desirability of impressing the 
Steinway prestige on every mem- 
ber of the public, even when 
there is no chance of making 
an immediate sale, or any sale 
at all. 

It has many times been brought 
to our attention—we have many 
times been advised by our own 
dealers—that we have apparently 
sacrificed thousands or hundreds 
of thousands of dollars by hav- 
ing only one grade of Steinway, * 
by not putting out also at least 
one cheaper grade of piano to 


INK 


catch those who cannot afford to 
buy the best. 

Persons wishing to buy a piano 
will think first, we will say, of 
a Steinway and will look up one 
of our dealers. When they come 
to the discussion of price th 
may be taken aback to find th 
it is a good deal higher than that 
of the ordinary piano. If th 
means do not permit, they do not 
buy a Steinway, but some otl 
piano, possibly of the same 
dealer. Now it is represented | 
us that if we had a cheaper grade 
we could secure this business that 
is going elsewhere, without sacri- 
ficing the better class of trade. 

Evidently, since we have not 
adopted this theory, we do not 
believe it is sound. If the whole 
object of the business were to 
make the most money in the 
shortest time, very likely it would 
be a promising policy to realize 
at once on the Steinway prestige 
and fill the homes of the country 
with a lower grade of piano at 
a more popular price. 

But making the most money in 
the shortest time is not our am- 
bition. We prefer to perpetuate 
the institution, we want to make 
enough money to be able to make 
the kind of pianos we want to 
make, We believe that in the 
long run this policy will be pro- 
ductive of larger returns than 
would a policy aiming at a short 
cut to fortune. 

The conviction of quality, the 
passion for perfection, is the very 
soul of a business of this sort. It 
would be fatal to consider any- 
thing else. It is dangerous to 
do anything poorly when it can 
be done well. There is no per- 
manency in a business that has 
merely a price-basis. 

We make every part that goes 
into the manufacture of our 
pianos. We could save money I: 
buying iron parts from other 
foundries, but we have our own 
foundry. [Is it not vital to us 
in an important sense that we 
make our own strings, cases and 
actions? Could we have the same 
intense feeling about it if we did 
not season our woods seven years 
in dry air in our own factories 
before putting them into the 
kiln? 
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A New Record 


October of 1910 and of 1911 each contained five Sundays, as 
against only four Sundays in October of 1912. Furthermore, in 
October of 1911 THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE printed a special 
section containing the advertising of one Department Store, 
which amounted to 140 columns. 

Notwithstanding this tremendous handicap of an extra Sunday 
and 140 columns of special advertising for which there was no 
offset this year, THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE has just closed the 
greatest October in its history by printing no less than 3,890.86 
columns of clean, paid advertising which was a gain of 263.09 
columns over October of 1911. 

It should be mentioned that not one of the three other Chicago 
Morning Newspapers showed a gain over October of last year, 
and that the combined losses of the three other Morning Papers 
were 1,115.02 columns. 

In October, 1912, THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE printed 74% 
more advertising than the next Morning Paper; more than dou- 
ble the amount printed by the third Morning Paper, and within 
262.46 columns of as much as these two other Morning Papers 
combined. 

Classified advertising alone in THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
for October, 1912, was 11.8% greater than in all three other 
Chicago Morning Papers combined. 

In the last three months, ending with October, 1912, THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE has gained 1,080.56 columns over the 
same three months of last year, while not one of the other three 
Chicago Morning Papers has shown a gain, the combined losses 
of the other three Morning Papers for the same period being 
1,760 columns. 

For the first ten months of this year, ending with October, 
1912, THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, with a gain of 630.23 col- 
umns over the same period last year, is the only one of all the 
four Chicago Morning Papers to show any gain for this period, 
the combined losses of the other three Morning Papers being 
3,253.11 columns. 

This remarkable record can be traced directly to two causes. 
First, the absolute confidence of THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
readers in the reliability of THE TRIBUNE’S advertising col- 
umns. Second, the recognition on the part of the Chicago public, 
resulting from THE TRIBUNE'S extensive educational cam- 
paign to its own readers and the readers of other papers, of the 
economic value of buying a newspaper which prints the largest 
amount of clean, legitimate advertising. Chicago readers know 
that THE TRIBUNE'S advertising columns offer daily an op- 
portunity to purchase practically all the luxuries and necessities 
of life. 


The Tribune prints far more advertising than any. other Chicago paper 


The Chicago Tribune 
. The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1207 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Our pride that we do things no 
other manufacturer has done goes 
deeper than mere vanity; it gives 
us our driving power. We do 
not lose anything by doing these 
things and the profits we are 
thought to sacrifice by doing 
them exclusively are imaginary 
profits. We could not get them 
without sacrificing something far 
better. 

Aside from the different kinds 
of promotional work that we 
have done, we have always ad- 
vertised consistently, at first in 
the newspapers and afterwards 
in the magazines, often in both 
together. Our advertising is of 
course what you may call prestige 
advertising. It does not analyze 
and reason because that would be 
weak in comparison with our 
record. The Steinway and its 
position are known to most of its 
possible users; it is sufficient to 
recall to them the name and as- 
sociations; the others will be 
more impressed by the assertions 
of superiority when coupled with 
the statements as to higher price, 
royal appointments, exposition 
awards and the like than by 
an elaborate analysis of merits. 
When they consult the dealer or 
receive the literature mentioned 
in the advertisements, they get 
the complete story. 

The number of those who 
would be likely to buy our piano 
is, of course, in a sense limited. 
We reach them, broadly, through 
the magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising, concert and recital pro- 
grammes and also directly by 
mail matter. Personal solicitation 
is used by some dealers in the 
smaller cities. The daily papers 
supply leads. A wedding an- 
nouncement, for instance, calls 
for a suggestion to some one in- 
terested that a Steinway piano 
would be a suitable present. Per- 
haps the young couple plan to 
build a home of their own and 
do not need the piano at once. 
In that case we suggest present- 
ing the bride a receipt for the 
amount and permitting her to 
choose an instrument of her own 
design later. If the intention is 
to have a special music room in 
the house decorated after a cer- 
tain period, as Colonial, Louis 


XVI or Queen Anne, we suggest 
the same course, which will en- 
able the bride to select her de- 
sign and have the piano, if neces- 
sary, built to order—the case, that 
is, for the quality of the piano, 
that which furnishes the a 
way tone, is always as good : 
we can make it, the same in the 
$900 plain case as in the late Mr. 
Henry Marquand’s $40,000 Stein- 
way, decorated with Alma 
Tadema panels. 

We also watch for the an- 
nouncement of all new plans jor 
residences, where the indications 
are that a high class piano will 
be wanted, and then get in touch 
with the owner. His realization 
that it is possible to get a Stein- 
way built to order to harmonize - 
with the decorations or furnish 
ings of his music room will often 
lead to a purchase. 

This made-to-order kind is a 
very considerable part of our 
business, and it is growing. It 
comes to us partly, no doubt, be- 
cause we can furnish the style at 
need, but more largely because of 
the ‘Steinway prestige, and this 
latter, I believe, is due in no 
small measure to the fact that 
the Steinway is made in but ove 
grade and that the best we can 
make it. 

Selling conditions are  con- 
stantly changing. Larger houses 
are coming into the field, but they 
bave had little effect on us ex- 
cept to stimulate and help us. 
Anything that increases the 
volume or sphere of musical ap- 
preciation increases our share of 
the business. 


NEW ADVERTISING MANAGER 
FOR HEINZ 
M. S. Achenbach has hong appointed 


advertising manager of the H. J. Heinz 


Company, Pittsburgh. 


C. P. Knill, Western representative 
of the New York Sun, has been ap- 
pointed Western representative of the 
following newspapers, owned by William 
Thomson, of Battle Creek, Mich.: Kala- 
mazoo Telegraph-Press, Battle Creek 
Journal, Flint Evening Press, Lansing 
Evening Press. Mr. Knill was for- 
merly secretary of the Association of 
American Advertisers. 

——_—_++e.- 


The semi-annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertising Man- 
on? will be held at Chicago, December 
1 
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The NewYork Sun 


The superior Newspaper 
of New York in point of 
quality and recognized 
Newspaper Service will 
now include 


THE « MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE SECTION 


as a regular part of its 
editions on the second 
and fourth Sundays of 
each month beginning 
with November 24th, 
1gI2. 


The Semi-Monthly Magazine Section 
is found only in 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST DAILY PAPERS” 


The Chicago Tribune The New York Sun 

The Omaha Bee The North American, Philadelphia 
The Pittsburg Dispatch The St, Louis Globe-Democrat 

The Washington Post The Boston Globe 

The Cincinnati Enquirer The San Francisco Call 


THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS COMPANY 


z General Managers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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HOW TO GET MOST OUT OF 
THE ORGANIZATION 


THE MAN WHO IS AFRAID HE 
WON'T GET CREDIT LOR WHAT HE 
DOES—EXAMPLE RATHER THAN 
PRECEPT NECESSARY IN DEALING 
WITH HIM 


By Roy W. Johnson. 
III 

The advertising manager was 
raising the roof. Some letters 
about the house-organ which had 
been written by the sales man- 
ager and sent to dealers had been 
charged against the advertising 
appropriation. 

“Tf I pay for any advertising 
matter or for any letters or for 
anything else,” he announced, 

“I’m going to get the credit for 
it, see? Why those letters were 
signed by the sales manager, 
initialed by him, and his depart- 
ment will get the credit for the 
results. Yet my department did 
the work, and must foot the bill. 
It’s outrageous!” 

Another advertising man issued 
a booklet. Every time a member 
of the sales force made a sale 
to a prospect who had received 
a copy of the book, the advertis- 
ing manager noted the fact. Then 
he sent out a bunch of blank 
forms with stamped return en- 
velopes. The forms asked 
whether the book had been re- 
ceived, whether the prospect read 
it, and what influence it had in 
making a sale. At the next direc- 
tors’ meeting he shook a bunch of 
the forms under the president’s 
nose. “Here,” he said, “are four 
hundred and fourteen users of 
our goods who say that the 
‘Buyers’ Book’ had more _in- 


fluence with them than the sales-, 


men. That shows just how im- 
portant the advertising is to this 
business, and I want more money. 
You are spending too much giv- 
ing gold watches to salesmen for 
work which I am doing for 
them.” 

Those are extreme cases, per- 
haps, yet they are types of a state 
of affairs which obstructs prog- 
ress in a multitude of concerns, 
big and little. The commonest 


form it takes is the attitude of 
mind which expresses itself 
follows: “I get the blame for !! 
my mistakes, you bet, and I 
tend to get credit for everythn 
I can.” The remedy for it is <5 
be found in example rather th 
in precept. 

As a matter of fact a ve 
fundamental trait of human : 
ture is involved. A business . 
ganization, no matter how lar: 
it may be, is a unit in purp: 
and is made up of a number 
individuals, each of whom is 
unit with a different purpose. 
The most perfect organization is 
that in which the purposes 
the individual are most effectually 
submerged, for the time being, in 
the purposes of the whole. 
Kipling’s story of “The Ship that 
Found Herself” is the best illus- 
tration of it which I know about. 
He tells how the ship started out 
on her maiden voyage, and how 
the plates and the rivets and the 
I-beams each took credit for 
keeping her from sinking, and 
how the engines and the steam 
and the steering gear each de 
manded the acknowledgment that 
but for them she would never 
get anywhere. By and by, after 
a severe wrenching and pounding 
in the heavy cross-seas, the) 
came to the understanding that 
not one of them could accomplish 
a thing without the rest, and the 
rew “personality” came into be- 
ing: “We are the ship.” 

In a business organization the 
problem of getting rid of that 
spirit which demands personal 
credit for every action is most 
emphatically up to the boss. 

Somebody has defined an as- 
sistant as “the fellow who takes 
the blame for the mistakes of the 
boss,” and there is more than a 
little truth in it, too. The de- 
partment head fails to issue or- 
ders about something, and his as- 
sistant catches it for not doing 
it without any orders. The latter 
comes out of the private office. 
proceeds to the order clerk and 
berates him for not doing it as 
a matter of routine. The order 
clerk blames the stenographer be- 
cause she didn’t remind him of 
it, and in the end the office-boy 
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gets it because the follow-up file 
sysiem didn’t automatically turn 
up a memo of it. The passion for 
shiiting the blame onto some- 
body else has demoralized the 
-whole department, and as soon 
as 1 man has been unjustly called 
down half a dozen times, he is 
naturally more anxious than ever 
to grab any shreds of credit 
which may be turned to his ad- 
vantage. The boss who will 
cheerfully shoulder his own 
blunders has gone a long way 
toward getting subordinates to 
work together without insisting 
upon a just-to-the-fraction ap- 
portionment of credit. 

The United States Tire Com- 
pany has succeeded in doing 
something which, a year and a 
half ago, its competitors were 
saving was impossible. It has 
taken four well-known brands of 
automobile tires and advertised 
the old names out of existence 
and a new name into prominence. 
It has taken four separate and 
distinct sales organizations—com- 
peting organizations at that— 
and welded them into a single 
body selling the goods of all four 


under a single name. - In this 


case the problem was doubly 
complicated, because besides the 
company’s own sales force there 
were a host of dealers to bring 
into line. 

I asked George C. Hubbs, ad- 
vertising manager of the United 
States Tire Company, what had 
been the most important factor 
in getting the new organization 
to working smoothly as a unit. 
He said he didn’t believe that 
there was any one factor which 
was most important, but he 
thought as important as anything 
was the fact that everybody in 
the concern was willing to let 
the credit for results go to the 
concern. He was So certain on 
that point- that he demurred 
strongly at having his name used 
in connection with it. The re- 
sults, in his opinion, were the 
product of the composite thought 
and effort of the whole organiza- 
tion, and“it was not fair to set 
any one man forward. 

Just as an illustration of the 
results which the company is 
getting by this policy, the follow- 


ing letter is worth reading a 
couple of times. It was written 
in the regular course of business 
by a branch manager to a sales- 
man who was falling down. The 
advertising manager happened to 
be in the branch office, overheard 
the manager dictating it, and it 
was published in the next issue 
of the house publication without 
giving any names. 


I have noted your expense report and 
regret that the volume of sales in same 
is not in keeping with the expense. 
Please do not take this as a critic'sm, 
as I realize that conditions have been 
such recently that it has been difficult 
to secure a volume of business in keep- 
ing with the expense which it is neces- 
sary to incur. 

I am wondering, however, if you are 
directing your energy along the right 
lines. I don’t believe I have had the 
heart-to-heart talk with you on sales- 
manship that I should have had. I am 
wondering if each evening after calling 
on your trade, you have sized up the 
situation, reviewed your calls and looked 
for mistakes you have made in instances 
where you failed to secure business, and 
have thought out a remedy for the next 
time. 

I cannot impress upon you too strong- 
ly at this time the fact that you have the 
best possible opportunity to show your- 
self to be a competent salesman. any 
things have intervened up to this time 
which have prevented your showing your 
real ability, but from now on I am 
satisfied that there will be no obstacles 
in_your path, and I feel sure that you 
will “deliver the goods.” Nothing but 
work will do this, and to accomplish it 
well it will be necessary to work hard. 

‘ke detailed reports on such customers 
as you want us to communicate with, 
and I feel satisfied that you will have 
no reason to complain of the assistance 
given you. 

As have stated above, I am not 
writing you at this time to criticise you. 
for I feel sure that you have exerted 
every ounce of energy you have toward 
increasing the sales of our product. 

We are going to give you every possi- 
ble aid, and ask that you bend every 
effort toward the furthering of the sale 
of United States Tires in your territory. 


If that letter had been written 
by a man whose specialty was 
letter-writing, it would not be 
worth much comment. But it 
was written by the manager of 
a branch office, out in the field, 
in the course of a day’s work. 
Moreover he was willing to hand 
it on to the rest of the organiza- 
tion without a word of credit, 
just as he was willing to admit 
in the letter itself that perhaps 
he had not given the salesman as 
much attention as he might. 

(To be continued) 
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United States Comptroller Murray is the 
authority for the statement that there 
are deposited in Savings Banks in the 
United States by 10,009,804 depositors, 
$4,450,822,522.00, an average to each 
depositor of $444.64. 


There are in the United States not more than 
20,000,000 families. The savings bank report 
would indicate therefore that one family in 
two has a bank balance of $444.64. 


If we conclude, as many advertisers do, that 
illiterates have no greater earning or saving 
capacity than they have education, then the 
statement would indicate a bank balance of 
$444.64 to every one and a half families. 


“Our Readers’ Surplus” —“purchasing power,” 

is the siren’s song to many advertisers and 
advertising agents, and the basic reason “we 
should have the business” of the limited cir- 
culation magazine. 


Most of us representing publications great and 
small admit our readers can buy most things 
advertised for sale, but some impractical ad- 
vertisers refuse to share this belief with some 
of us. 


But Comptroller Murray’s statement clears 
the atmosphere. It proves “purchasing power” 
to be a general affliction and not a fashionable 
and exclusive contagion enjoyed by the readers 
of limited circulation magazines. 


The readers, in 2,000,000 homes, of a period- 
ical like the American Sunday Magazine have 
it as well as the “select few” alleged to be 
reading our most ancient and apoplectic 
periodicals, 
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Most advertisers are creating a demand for 
necessities, not luxuries. Most extol the 
economic value of their product and do their 
level best to make their copy reach the 
crowd. Many fail because the “purchasing 
power” argument gets the better of their 
judgment, and they pay a high price to talk to 
a few of a product designed and intended for 
the masses. 


Most advertisers find that periodicals with the great 
general circulations are their best sales agents, for 
the simple reason that they send more people with 
a surplus to the merchants’ counters, than do the 
limited circulation magazines. 


The circulation of a magazine or newspaper is in 
direct proportion to the number of readers interested 
in it. Therefore the periodical with 2,000,000 circu- 
lation has more merchandising value than one of 
less extensive circulation. 


The advertiser who fails in marketing a good 
product through publicity is usually the man who 
permits his agent to buy a “class of magazines”— 
two or three strong and ten unmentionably weak. 


The strength of the two is sapped by the weakness 
and indolence of the ten. 


The line between “the leaders” and the “lingerers” 
is plain. The advertiser who selects a list of “lead- 
ers” of all classes is the advertiser who gets a dollar’s 
worth of efficiency for his dollar. 


The American Sunday (twice-a-month) Magazine is a Leader. 
With a circulation that influences 2,000,000 homes the country over, 
it has demonstrated to many advertisers that reaching 2,000,000 
families with a bank balance, for $5.00 per line is far more econom- 
ical than reaching one million for $6.00 or $7.00 per line. It is 
designed by the magnitude of its circulation, influence, and general 
merits to serve economically those advertisers seeking a national 
distribution for their product. 


Forms for December 15th close on November 10th. 
Forms for January 5th close on November 25th. 


American Sunday Magazine 


New York Office Chicago Office 
220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
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READ 
page 63 


in your Saturday Evening 
Post this week. 


“A word to the wise saves 
nine.” 
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EASY CLASSIFICATION OF 
TYPE FACES 


HOW AN ADVERTISING MAN, WHILE 
NOT KNOWING MANY TYPE FACES, 
MAY YET ACHIEVE A _ DESIRED 
EFFECT—STYLES OF TYPE MAY 
OFTEN BE INTERCHANGED WITH- 
\UT ALTERING EFFECT 


By Gilbert P. Farrar. 

{EprrortaL NoTe:—Many advertising 
men, directing the preparation of copy, 
are "handicapped by not knowing type 
faces. After trying desperately to 
pe a useful and usable acquaintance 
the bewildering varieties of Mod- 
erns and Old Styles, they are apt to 
trust their fate to the printer. How 
often such trust is misplaced everybody 
knows: instead of the instant “hold-up” 
efiect wanted, we get 
back a proof with type- 
effect flawlessly smooth, 
but as little desired as 
a whisper when you 
want a shout. 

In this, and in sub- 
sequent articles to ap- 
pear at intervals, Mr. 

Farrar comes jto the 
rescue and shows a way 
out of the type maze, 
even though one does 
not have great famil- 
jarity with a wide range 
of faces.] 


get this ad in the proper type 
dress to carry out the idea. 

The Hoosier Cabinet ad (Fig. 
1) represents the pure light body 
type with heavy display line ad. 
Others that are strictly in this 
same class are the Goodyear Tires 
and the Hudson Automobile ads. 

There are also many other ads 
with many of the features of the 
ads noted above. 

The Chase & Sanborn ad (Fig. 
2, on page 19) represents the 
even toned ad—type being all of 
the same series. Some of the 
National Biscuit and some of the 
National Cash Register ads are 
of this style. 

Of course the poster style ads 





This article deals 
with principles in 
regard to easy class- 
ification of type 
faces. 

To reach these 
principles, it is nec- 
essary that we do 
much eliminating. 

We must elimi- 
nate, for the pres- 
ent, the faces of 
type that cannot be 
classed with either 
of the groups shown 
here, and we must 
eliminate many of 
the various styles of 
ads in order to get 
down to the two 
styles most gener- 
ally used today. 

Our main point is 
to reduce the various 


Fo 8 Sa ADS : 
Im this Hoosier Cabinet the owner has put 110 dishes, 41 packages end more than 200 other articles, 


How a Hoosier Cabinet 
Saves Miles of Steps 


Your table is the center of all your kitchen work. Everything you 
take toyour stove, toyour sink, toyour dining room, first goes onto 
your table. Everything you bring from your pantry, refrigerator, 
cupboard, cellar, goes onto your table. 
the Hoosier Cabinet combines pantry and cupboard around a 
table covered with pure aluminum. 
fingers’ ends. You sit down at work. You get through quickly. 


Thousands Buying — Sales 
Limited 


spring when we annou 
the $1.00 a Week Club Plan, 
couldn't supply half the demand. 
This fall the number of Hoosier: 
has to be restricted 


Hoosier Club Plan in Detail 


ship 
should enroll your name at once By “ Send me the Model 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1210 Leslie St., New Castle, Ind. 


In your ideal kitchen, 


You have everything at 


the time the allotment for 4 
local club arrives, it may 

late to join. Every wes ad the 
club may be spoken for 


Low Fixed Price pane 
You 


The tow price of Hoosier Cabinets 
: BY 
3 costs 
join te ¢ Hoosier Club you pay the samme fixed 


Pe Model Kitchen Book” Free 
Write today for the valuable text boo! 


five = poy Simp! 
itchen Book 


Branch, Pacific Bidg., San Francisco 
Sold throughout Canada 
sales at small profits display this license 





ads to classes and 
then classify the 
type faces. Then we 
will be able to know 





sign. They are good men to know. 








what kind of ad is 
wanted at the be- ¥IG. 
ginning and how to 


1—A GOOD EXAMPLE OF AD WITH LIGHT BODY AND 


HEAVY DISPLAY LINE 
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like “Cream of Wheat,” “Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes,” Eastman 
Kodak Co., and others are in still 
another class and will not be con- 
sidered in this article. 

_ Now we come to the classifica- 
tion of the type faces to fit the 
two styles of ads. 

Fig. 3, shows three classes of 
body type—Oid Style, Roman and 
the recent Cheltenham Old Style 
faces. 

Fig. 4 shows nine styles of dis- 
play type of about the same rela- 
tive weight. 

Fig. 5 shows eleven styles of 
the medium or monotone faces 
of type. 

But why all of these? 

To simplify the matter of 
getting your idea correct and 
then to make it easier for your 


INK 


printer to carry out your idea 
with the material he has on hand. 

We will say, for instance, that 
you have an ad to be displayed 
like the Hoosier Cabinet (Fig. 1). 

You say to your printer “Get 
headings and sub-headings in 
Cheltenham Bold, sizes.about as 
shown on layout,” or words to 
that effect. 

How many times have you had 
your ad come back with the dis- 
play lines set in some antiquated 
type face with the note to the 
effect that “we haven’t the Chel- 
tenham Bold type”? 

Perhaps the printer has Caslon 
Bold and De Vinne and Wincliell, 
Or, he may have other much 
more attractive faces than the 
one he used. 

If I cannot get a list of the 





One of the difficulties with which color engray 
have to contend, is the different treatments of 
originals which come under-their hand. Apart fr 
the actual work of truthfully reproducing the co 
both in tone and quality, they have to encounter 

GASLON OP STYLE 


WHEN, in the course of human events, it be 
people to dissolve the political bands which h 
another, and to assume, among the powers o 
and equal station to which the laws of nature 
title them, a decent respect to the opinions o 


RONALpPSON O1f STYLE 


WHEN, in the course of human events, it becomes 
to dissolve the political bands which have conne 
and to Assume, among the powers of the earth, 
station to which the laws of nature and of natt 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind require: 


FRENCH ObD STNLE 


composing room should be laid out with a definite idea 
to the classes of work to be handled. Each man on bla 
or book-heading work should have a frame to himself, w 
his case of eight point for box-head work and display fac 
within easy reach. Certain alleys should be reserved 


CHELTENHAM OLD STYLE 


zing yourself. The place to do this is not up 
1e rabble sounds of strange cities. It is impossil 
xcial ostentation tempers the air, however pt 
be. The place to go for new life and new ene: 
supreme, and that is to the Berkshire Mounta 


CHELIEWRAM WIDE 








WHEN, in the course of human events, it 
people to dissolve the political bands which | 
another, and to assume, among the powers 0 
and equal station to which the laws of nature : 
title them, a decent respect to the opinions of 


No 590 Roman 


BENEFACTORS EMPLOYED KIDNAPP! 
Magnificent Productions Tempt Curio Hunt: 
Collusion of Interests Ratifies Queer Proced: 
Modest Blacksmith Surprises Dignified Edit: 


CENTURY EXPANDED 


to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 

spect to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
which impel them to the separation. We hold thes 
That all men are created equal; that they are e 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these 


BODINI 


cutter are many valuable features. It is a radical departure 
every other style. The bed is nearly vertical, but inclines 
ly from the operator. The lead orrule rests on a raised guide 

the lower edge and automatically assumes a true position 
avity, assuring a square cut. The guide is accurately gradu- 


CHELTENHAM 0.%. CONDENSED 


io you. Business may make it’ necessary 
that you should be in the crowded, busy city 
every day but the time has come when you 
need not spend the twenty-four hours of the 
day there. Homeland is only fifteen mirtuteS 


CHELTEN HAM MBOIUM | 








FIG, 3—THREE CLASSES OF BODY TYPE ARE SHOWN HERE 
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‘OU’D think that years 

of experience in samp- 
ling teas might dull the edge 
of enthusiasm. 

Yet frequently, on the ar- 
rival of a fresh shipment of 
Formosa Ooloong, we hear 
one of our experts exclaim: 
“Ah, that is a beautiful tea!” 

en you encounter that wonder- 
ful lilac fragrance and flavor- of our 
Formosa Ooloong, you too will say: 
“ Ah, that is a beautiful tea!” 


CHASE & SANBORN’S 
Formosa Ooloong 


Brand Name “Orloff” 


60 cents a pound, 
in pound, half- 





pound, and quar- 
ter-pound,sealed, 
air-tight can- 
isters. 





IG. 2—AN “EVENTONED” AD, THE TYPE 
BEING ALL OF THE SAME SERIES 


type used by a publication or a 
printer to whom the ad or job 


is going, I give them a second 
and third choice. 


I say, “If you haven’t Winchell 
use John Hancock. If you 
hi iven't John Hancock, use Fos- 
ter.” 

The effect is the same in the 
finished ad. And it’s the effect 
we are after. Tyne is only the 
vehicle. 

I know that most of these type 
faces shown in Fig. 4 are also 
made in Condensed and Extended 
styles of the same character letter 
as well as much bolder. I shall 
discuss these faces and their use 
in a future article. 

The styles of type shown in 
Figs. 3, 4 and 5 are made by the 
American Type Founders Com- 
pany. Other type foundries 
have similar faces with different 
names, but those shown in this 
article are the most widely used. 

The same idea can be carried 
out in case your ad is to be set 
in a styl@’similar to the Chase & 
Sanborn ad (Fig. 2). 

If your printer hasn’t Old Style 
Antique, ask for Light Dorsey, 


or the Post Monotone No. 2 or 
any of the other faces shown in 
Fig. 5. 

Perhaps you would like a 
ragged letter like the Avil or 
Pabst. Make one or the other 
first choice. 

Sometimes you can change the 
style of the type on your ad 
without changing the effect of the 
ad by using a type of similar 
weight of face. 

When specifying the body tvpe 
it is simply a matter of getting 
the kind of type you prefer. 

If you prefer an Old Style 
type with its fine pointed ends, 
most printers have a special Old 
Style of their own. 

However, the Ronaldson Old 


The Golding 


CHELTEN HAM GBoLp 


Sigmund Ullm 


CASiON BOLD 


Strangers R 


OEVINNE 


Printer Mc 


WINCHELL 


REAR Adm 


JOHN HAN Cock 


‘-ETURN ord 


FOSTER 


Modern Rhet 


ADTYPE 


Enamel Sh 


POST OS. No. 


Stout Printers 


ROY CROFT 


FIG. 4—SEVERAL STYLES OF DISPLAY TYPE 
OF ABOUT THE SAME RELATIVE WEIGHT 
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Unusual Anir 


OLD STYLE ANTIQUE 


Delights Two Experiment Brir 


POST MONOTONE No.2_ BELLA RosBia 


Sanitary Regula Dangerous Ze 


CHELTEN HAM oD STYLE COSHING MoNoToNE 


Unique Enthus Midnight Seren 


LIGHT DORSEY GUL FINCH 


Installing Seven Exquisite Souve 


AVIL, OLEAR FACE 


Inhaled Danger Rutland Ment 


PABST CENTURY BAPANDED 











FIG. 5—FOR THE MAN WHO FANCIES MEDIUM OR MONOTONE FACES, THERE 
PLENTY OF CHOICE IN THESE STYLES 


Style is a good average face of where the space is larger. ‘This 
Old Style. is more open and_ considered 

‘The Caslon Old Style is more easier to read. 
compact, while the French Old The Cheltenham O. S. (old 
Style is a bit more fancy. style) Condensed should be 

Sometimes you may like the avoided unless space will not per- 
Modern style of letter with the mit, for it is harder to read than 
square ends instead of the fine the regular Cheltenham Old 
ends. Style. 

The No. 590 Roman is a good William Stackhouse writes to 
general face, and most printing the Schoolmaster in PRINTERS’ 
offices have something similar. INK for October 17 with the 

The Century Expanded is a complaint that printers do not 
larger and more open face, mak- set the ads as they are told. The 
ing it useful for large space. Schoolmaster says, “Give them 

The Bodini is a new face and liberty to use their judgment.” 
has some of the features of both I have found it extremely ef- 
the Old Style and the Modern fective to restrict the printers’ 
faces. liberty to a choice of faces that 

The widely used Cheltenham will produce the desired effect. 
Old Style type is very servicea- But the ad man must realize 
ble and compact, but a shade’ that a printer is only a printer. 
heavier in tone than pure Old The ad man must know what he 
Style or pure Roman. This wants from the printer before 
heavier tone makes it objectiona- giving the printer his copy. 
ble to some ad men who prefer Printers almost invariably fol- 
strong contrast by the use of real low copy and they will set your 
light type against heavy display ad in what they have on hand, 
lines. which usually makes “smooth” 

The Cheltenham Wide is used composition, but poor advertising. 
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The Wasteless Way To 
Advertise Machinery 


is to advertise in the mediums that go to the people who use your 
machinery, 


If it’s automobiles, use the automobile and general papers— 


If it’s sewing machines, use ladies’ and general magazines— 


lor the people you must sell to read those mediums for information 
about that kind of machinery. # 


§ a 
And they are, therefore, thewiebrest to wasteless mediums you can 
get. 
But, if you sell metal mining, engineering, construction, machine 
shop, power plant or coal mining machinery, you don’t belong in 
automobile, ladies’ or general mediums. 


The man who advertises that kind of machinery in general maga- 
zines is like the woman who bought a cocktail just to get the cherry 
—and then found that they don’t put 
cherries in them any more. 





HE five great quality 
circulation engineer- 
ing papers of the Hill 


He is paying a high price to reach a 
few people who don’t want to be 





Publishing Co. are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The Standard Paper of 


Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 18,706. 


American Machinist 


(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 24,000. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 32,200, 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 9,000, 








reached that way. 


The wasteless circulation of the Hill 
papers is a modern commodity which 
has been built up because it’s a neces- 
sity to concerns which sell machinery 
in engineering fields. 


This whole circulation wouldn’t be 
worth thirty cents to a corset adver- 
tiser—and he couldn’t buy it if he 
wanted to. 


But to the man who sells machinery 
in the fields it covers it’s worth more 
than all the circulation of all the 
papers in all the other fields— 


Because to this man it’s wasteless. 


If you sell machinery or equipment to 
concerns in any of these fields, our 
‘““Make-It-Pay’’ Department will help 
~~ do it right. all on it now—ad- 
ress 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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Brooklyn the Family Gateway 
to the New York Market 


In olden days all cities 
had gates. 


The great metropolis 
of New York has a fa- 
vorite gate for those who 
would do business with 
her—Brooklyn, the City 
inside the 
Greater 


of Homes 
boundaries . of 
New York. 


Brookiyn started and 


has now perfected herself 


as the great home area of 
the world’s greatest and 
richest metropolis. 


And part of this perfec- 
tion are her great home 
newspapers, hand-in- 
glove with the greater 
bulk of the real homes of 
the metropolis. 


If you want to enter 
New York with your 
goods, or push further in 
to New York—this is the 
gateway that is naturally 
made for the purpose. 
Manhattan is now trans 


formed into a_ business 


‘center, and homes are be- 


coming fewer and fewer 
there. 


But in Brooklyn, homes 


getting more and 
more numerous by thou- 
thousands 
every year. Manhattan 
papers are primarily gen- 
eral and national papers; 
but Brooklyn papers are 
first and always home 
papers. Place your ad- 


vertising accordingly. 


are 


sands upon 


Brooklyn Daily Times 


Brooklyn Citizen 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Brooklyn Standard Union 
Brooklyn Freie Presse 
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The Possible Market 











THE BUYING POWER OF 
AMERICAN WORKMEN 


THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING THE 
FACTS ABOUT THE PURCHASING 
ABILITY OF A LARGE CLASS OF 
OUR POPULATION — VIEWS OF 
AGENTS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
BIG PROBABLE DEMAND FOR 
HOUSEHOLD DEVICES OF CHEAPER 
SORT 


By Waldon Fawcett 

With the exception of our farm- 
ing population there is no source 
of consumer demand so impor- 
tant in present-day merchandis- 
ing as that presented by the work- 
ing classes—using the term in its 
commonly accepted sense as ap- 
plied to the skilled and unskilled 
toilers in the trades, industries 
and commerce. Moreover, this 
great body of wage earners rep- 
resents to the average manufac- 
turer and merchant a huge inter- 
rogation point. The American 
workingman, and those depend- 
ent upon him have been of late 
years an unknown quantity in a 
measure surpassing most other 
classes of our population. 

The farmer, with his canceled 
mortgage, his automobile and 
other new frills that have attend- 
ed his latter-day prosperity, is, in 
the matter of buying capacity, 
more or less a self-evident propo- 
sition for the shrewd advertiser. 
But it is by no means so easy to 
get a lineon the current purchas- 
ing power of the workingman or 
on his tastes and tendencies. Yet 
a gauge upon the preferences and 
purchasing policy of the repre- 
sentative wage-earner is, if any- 
thing, more important than cor- 
responding information relative 
to the farmer, for the simple rea- 
son that the average workingman, 
being usually an urban resident 
and subject to all the influences 
of city life, is likely to change his 
mind: more suddenly and more 
radically than his more conserva- 
tive country cousin. 

I have spent considerable time 


in an effort to obtain for Print- 
ERS’ INK up-to-date authoritative 
information as to the trend of 
American workingmen as a mar- 
ket factor. It has been a difficult 
quest because so few statistics are 
compiled bearing directly upon 
this problem and because mere 
figures at best do not seem ade- 
quately and accurately to reflect 
the situation in its more intimate 
phases. For example, the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor has just com- 
pleted the compilation of exhaus- 
tive statistics covering the fluctu- 
ation of retail prices from 1890 to 
1912 and will follow this next 
spring with figures on the range 
of wages in the same period. Yet 








THE INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF 
FOOD THAT MUST BE MET 
6 ad THE WORKINGMAN’S 





Per cent 


Article. of increase 





Sugar, granulated 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
Milk, fresh 

Butter, creamery 
Wheat flour 


Ham, smoked 
Corn meal 
Ribroast 
Round steak... 
Pork chops.... 
Bacon, smoked. 
Potatoes, Irish 
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these tables, interesting as they 
are in an academic sense, do not 
disclose much regarding the past, 
present or future status of the 
typical individual American wage- 
earner as a consumer of com- 
modities. 

Failing to find in the recently 
published or pending statistics any 
illuminating information as to the 
income of the American working- 
man in its relation to purchasing 
power or as to just how he is 
spending that income, I turned to 
the personal deductions of the 
men who have gathered data for 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNERS 





AVERAGE NuMBER OF Wace | EARNERS. Per CENT or Tora, 
7-16 years of age—, = 716 yrs. of Under 

Division and over. ageandover, 16 
and State. Total. . fi. Fe- years 
Male. Female. of age. Male. male. of age 


‘United States.... 6,615,046 6,162,547 1,290,253 162,246 78.0 19.5 2.5 


Geographic Divisions: 

New England 1,101,290 760,022 306,940 34,828 
Middle Atlantic.... 2,207,747 1,618,967 544,316 44,464 
East North Central. 1,513,764 1,271,018 220,194 

West North Central. 374,337 811,140 57,471 

South Atlantic 663,015 617,450 103,703 

East South Central.. 261,772 228,788 24,995 

West South Central. 204,520 191,353 9,724 
Mountain 75,435 71,142 3,834 

Pacific 213,166 192,666 19,076 


New England and 
Middle Atlantic: 
Maine 79,955 17,956 
New Hampshire J 5 23,888 
Vermont 4,631 
Massachusetts ,55 173,144 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
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New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 4 679, "331 168,605 29, 107 


East North Central: 
Ohio 372,694 68,996 5,244 
i § 161,117 25% 3,612 
Illinois 35, 382,691 156 6,917 
Michigan 197,777 2,517 
Wisconsin 32, 156,734 4,267 


West North Central 
and South Atlantic: 
Minnesota 84,767 73,038 
Iowa 61,635 51,128 
Missouri 152,993 119,980 
North Dakota 2,789 
South Dakota 8,602 
Nebraska m 
Kansas 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
irginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida y 53, 520 


East and West South 

Central: 
Kentucky 55,072 
Tennessee 7 63,016 
Alabama 73, 148 63,418 
Mississippi 50,384 47,287 
Arkansas 44,982 43,768 
Louisiana 76,165 70,153 
Oklahoma 18,143 12,845 
70,230 65,092 
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Mountain and Pacific: 
Montana 11,436 
Idaho — 


Colorado 
Arizona 

New Mexico.. 
Utah 


_ 
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Washington 
Oregon ae 0 
California 100, 218 14, 018 
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the Government. These officials, 
particularly the traveling or field 
agents, have the most exceptional 
opportunities for first-hand ob- 
servation of conditions and they 
acquire a deal of information of 
more practical value than the dry 
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which enrolls more than 2,000,000 
workmen. The men interviewed 
have, for obvious reasons, pre- 
ferred not to be quoted, but their 
opinions coincide with a unanim- 
ity that seems to bespeak clear 
vision. 








NUMBER OF 


FAMILIES, AVERAGE SIZE OF FAMILY, AVERAGE IN- 


COME PER FAMILY, ae re EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY FOR 


ALL PURPOSES, AND A 


E EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY FOR 


VERAG 
FOOD, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS, 1901. 


[From Eighteenth Annual Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Labor, p. 647.] 





Average Average 
expenditure expenditure 
per family for per family 


Average 
income per 
family. 


Average 
size of 
family. 


Fami- 


Geographical 
ivisi lies. 


division. 
for food. 


all purposes. 





North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
North Central 
South Central 
Western 


5.25 
5.30 
5.4 
5.6 
4.6 


6 
5 
9 


United States.... 2,567 5.31 





$834.83 
762.78 
842.60 
715.46 
891.82 


827.19 


$778.04 
700.62 
785.95 
690.11 
751.46 


768.54 


$338.10 














figures contained in their reports. 
To the same end I have talked 
with the general officers and trav- 
eling representatives of the great 
labor organizations, notably the 
American Federation of Labor, 


The one fact which stands out 
above all others unon close study 
of the market afforded by the 
wage-earners is that workingmen 
must be divided into two general 
classes with reference to purchas- 








GeorgeL. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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ing power. The average salaried 
man, who has had to reconcile the 
increased cost of living with a 
stationary income, commonly be- 
lieves and freely asserts that all 
artisans have within recent years 
enjoyed wage increases that en- 
able them to regard with equanim- 
ity the higher prices of staples, 
etc. As a matter of fact this has 
not been the case. That portion 
of our population which derives its 
livelihood from manual labor is 
divided—and not as unevenly as 
you might suspect—into those 
whose wages have been advanced 
and those who have not been thus 
blessed. 

Generally speaking, all the 
more skilled workingmen,, and 
especially those in the well-organ- 
ized trades, have gained wage ad- 
vances, but even among the high- 
class artisans advances have not 
been universal (local conditions, 
trade monopolies, lack of organ- 
ization among the men and other 
causes militating against such bet- 
terment in many __ instances), 
whereas, in the case of unskilled 
labor there has been little, if any, 
improvement. The unskilled la- 
borer who was working, some 
years ago, for $1.25 or $1.50 per 
day is not receiving much, if any, 
more today. Similarly, there are 
occupations in which women and 
children are employed in great 
numbers where the passing years 
have brought little advance in the 
rates of pay. 

This class of the industrial 
population, then, constitutes the 
most difficult proposition that is 
presented to the man with some- 
thing to sell. The workingman 
who faces a fifty per cent or sixty 
per cent increase in the cost of 
living with no appreciable increase 
in gross earnings is in the same 
boat as the salaried man with the 
stationary salary, only he is, if 
anything, worse off because his 
income is smaller. whereas, in 
most instances, his family is 
larger. Yet this very situation 
has worked to the advantage of 
many manufacturers and adver- 
tisers who have been able to grasp 
its possibilities. The very serious- 
ness of the situation which has 
confronted the family of a work- 
ingman who is compelled to con- 


INK 


tinue on the old rate of pay has 
bestirred the various members of 
the household to economy and has 
made them receptive to the mes- 
sage of “reason why” advertising 
if it touches their case. 


MARKET AS AFFECTED BY HIGH COS1 
OF LIVING 


Widespread evidence of the 
workings of such influence is to 
be seen in the growth in demand 
for cereals, peanut butter and nut 
preparations, canned beans and all 
the other substitutes for meat and 
eggs and those other staples which 
have soared in price. And this 
new consumer demand from such 
causes has appeared in other quar- 
ters than among the foodstuffs. 
Take for example the tremen- 
dously stimulated market for Rip- 
lette, Serpentine Crepe and other 
modern successors of the old-time 
seersucker—fabrics that appeal to 
the thrifty housewife of the pres- 
ent day because they require no 
ironing and enable a saving in 
money as well as the busy house- 
keeper’s most precious asset— 
time. 

It is impossible to leave this 
phase of the question without 
mention of the fact that, much as 
the manufacturers have done, 
there are yet golden opportunities 
unseized. A most glaring exam- 
ple is afforded in the case of dish- 
washing machines. The manufac- 
turers of clothes-washing ma- 
chines and of pneumatic sweepers 
and of kitchen cabinets and bread 
mixers and fireless cookers have 
all come to realize that their very 
best “prospect,” after all, is the 
wage-earner’s wife who is com- 
pelled to do all her own work, and 
they have catered to this market 
by putting out models that are 
simple in construction and low in 
price. But what has been done 
along the line of producing a de- 
pendable, low-price dish-washing 
machine? No other article of 
domestic equipment would save 
more time in the average work- 
ingman’s home than a small dish- 
washing machine that would 
cleanse the dishes mnectibadelty 
and provide a place where, after 
the evaporation of the boiling 
water used for rinsing, they could 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Three Newspaper Forces 


Extending Territory 
Strengthening Weak Spots 
Reinforcing National Campaigns 


Here are some prominent manufacturers who 
are utilizing the selling force of newspaper 


advertising along intelligent lines in the scien- 
tific development of their fall and winter sales. 


H-O Mills. (Blackman-Ross Co.) 

P. Lorillard & Co. (The Cowen Co.) 

Serpentine Crepe. (F. P. Shumway Co.) 

Formamint, Sanatogen (Frank Seaman, Inc.) 

Joseph Campbell Co. (F. W. Armstrong Co.) 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. (George Batten Co.) 

The United Shirt & Collar Co. (Geo. L. Dyer Co.) 

The American Tobacco Co. (Frank Presbrey Co.) 

The Gillette Safety Razor Co. (Geo. L. Dyer Co.) 

American Sugar Refining Co. (Robt. McMullen Co.) 

Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co. (Allen Adv. Agency.) 

Johnson Educator Food Co. (Wood, Putnam & Wood.) 

Each campaign has been laid out for the special 
purpose of increasing sales in definite localities—a con- 
centrated appeal that moves buyers to the stores 
handling their goods. 


If you are interested in securing distribution, 
strengthening the distribution you already have 
or materially increasing the consumers’ interest 
in your products in Indianapolis, Montreal, Philadel- 
phia or Washington, utilize the selling force of the 
following high-grade home evening newspapers for 
best results. 


The Indianapolis News - - covers Indianapolis 
The Montreal Star - - - - covers Montreal 
The Philadelphia Bulletin- covers Philadelphia 
The Washington Star - - - covers Washington 


These publications are used most by successful 
general advertisers in the sales promotion of 
their business in these markets. More particu- 
lars for the asking. Dan A. Carroll, Special Newspaper 
Representative, Tribune Building, New York. 
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Do you want to know 
the easiest way to get 
profit out of the 52 mil- 
lion country people? 


Your greatest difficulty lies in the very fact which makes 
the field tempting, namely: Its size, its 18 million people in 
towns under 5,000 population and its 34 million people in 
rural districts. 

In going into a new field, experience has shown there is 
only one right policy. 

Whether the method be sampling and canvassing or dem- 
onstrators and window displays or prize contests and cou- 
pons or straight advertising in street cars or in newspapers 
or on billboards, the policy that guides the choosing of the 
method is the underlying knowledge that the best way to 
open a new market is to do that which will most quickly 
get the trade of an appreciable number of the homes to be 
ultimately reached. 

Is that policy wrong or right? Is it speculative or safe? 
Is it fallacious or logical? Is it superficial and ephemeral 
or is it fundamental and permanent? 

Study your experience and the experience of others, be- 
cause once you know this policy to be the safe, logical, per- 
manent and true one, you have found your guide; for then 
the problem is boiled down to the definite question, “How 
can we most: quickly get the trade of an appreciable number 
of the 11 million country families? 

There is a special group of families from whom you can 
get trade more quickly than from any other rural group of 
the same size. 

That special group approximates ONE MILLION fam- 
ilies—an appreciable number of the Eleven Million small 
town and rural families. 

Their trade can be gained “most quickly” because they 
form the only group of their size which you can reach 
through the same medium more frequently than once a 
month. 


OE On Jan. 1, 1913, rate becomes $3 per line for 1,200," 
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And how quickly will one advertisement a month establish 
new goods in a new field?. 

You know that even in a very small city a one-ad-a-month 
campaign would take a long time to impress the community 
enough to make the goods really move. 

Repetition, repetition, repetition, you must have repeti- 
tion to sell axes or advertising or beans or bridges; usually 
repetition to get customers and always repetition to keep 
them. 

There is, moreover, a Law of Diminishing Attention as 
applied to the same advertisement appearing over and over. 

The average publication may be read many times, but the 
same advertisement has less attention power each time it is 
seen. 

By using Boyce’s Million a Week you get repetition and 
reiteration week after week, week after week, pound, pound, 
pound—giving you an opportunity to present new ads, new 
headlines, new pictures, new arguments. 

Is not this the easest, quickest and surest way to get the 
trade of this Million families? 

By giving this group a new advertisement each week, you 
are utilizing the one method which will most quickly get 
the trade of an appreciable number of the Eleven Million 
country families. 

It is also the lowest cost way to reach a Million rural 
families week after week. 

Over 1,000,000 copies weekly for $2.25 per agate line— 
four insertions week after week, giving you Four Million 
copies for only $9 per line. 

Circulation proved any way you wish. 

May we not take this matter up with you immediately? 


W. D. BOYCE Co., 500 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


The Saturday Blade and Chicago Ledger 


BOYCE’S BIG WEEKLIES 
1,000,000 Copies Each Week 
$2.25 [i.iiray PROVED 25c Eftitied 


rve space for 1913 before new rate takes effect “WE 
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You May Be 


_ manufacturing an automobile, or an 
overcoat, a lamp chimney, or a break- 
fast food. Your trade mark is on your 
goods or on their container, or it 
should be—there it is a protection. 
It must also be impressed indelibly 
on the minds of the reading, buying 
people of America—there it is an 
asset and a big one. 


If you are not using Cosmopolitan 
liberally to help build this asset, then 


you are keeping a big entry off the 
credit side of your ledger. A credit 
large today in direct returns and 
which will increase as years go on— 
adding each year to the good will 
of your business. 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Forms for the Holiday issue 
on sale December 10th, close 
November 15th. 


Rate: $728 a page 
$3.25 a line 




















remain until needed for the next 
meal. Yet, what happens to the 
woman who is willing to spend 
five dollars or even ten dollars for 
such a boon? She most likely re- 
ceives, in answer to her inquiry, 
literature dealing only with the 
large machines designed for use 
in hotels and the price of which, 
ranging from twenty dollars to 
one hundred dollars, causes 
her to abandon the quest in de- 
spair. 

Of course, the case of the dish- 
washing machine is by no means 
unique. There are in use in the 
homes of the wealthy a host of 
time and labor savers, such as po- 
tato-peeling machines and ma- 
chines for cleaning silverware, 
that would be welcomed by the 
very class of people who need 
them most if only they were put 
on the market at prices within 
range of families of limited 
means. 


INCREASE IN WORKINGMEN’S PUR- 
CHASING POWER 


To turn to the pleasanter side 
of the workingman situation, it 
may be stated that the pay of the 
great majority of wage-earners 
has been steadily advanced dur- 
ing the past twelve years, or even 
eighteen years, and in most in- 
stances the increase has been so lib- 
eral that the purchasing power of 
the workingman has been tremen- 
dously increased. There are some 
occupations as, for example, that 
of railroad employees, where the 
increase in wages has not exceed- 
ed and perhaps has not even kept 
pace with the increased cost of 
living, but there are many trades, 
such as those of the plasterers, 
bakers, machinists, etc., where the 
prevailing wages are anywhere 
from seventy-five to 135 per cent 
higher than they were in 1894. 
Allowing for an increase in the 
cost of living of fifty or sixty per 
cent, as estimated by the govern- 
ment experts, it does not require 
any extended figuring to ascer- 
tain that the purchasing power of 
the better-class workingman has 
been greatly increased. 

To ascertain just where this 
surplus is going is one of the 
most difficult tasks that confront 
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the investigator. In speaking of 
this subject one of our keenest 
national labor experts said: 

“The American people and espec- 
ially our working classes are nota 
provident people as compared, for 
instance, to the people of France. 
I don’t believe that it is putting 
it too strongly to say that ninety 
per cent of the American people 
are only a year away from the 
poorhouse and fifty per cent of 
them are not more than a week 
away from the poorhcuse. This 
being our tendency, it has been but 
natural that our wage-earners 
should put their added income on 
their backs or into their homes. 
At the same time: the era of high- 
er pay has been attended by many 
gratifying features. I know hun- 
dreds of workmen in all parts of 
the country who to-day own their 
own homes and who did not own 
them in 1894. There is a very 
marked tendency on the part of 
wage-earners to give their chil- 
dren better educational oppor- 
tunities and there are more 
books in the homes and more fa- 
cilities for culture and entertain- 
ment—talking machines, player 
pianos, etc. 

“It would surprise you, too, if 
I could give figures on the num- 
ber of wage-earners who own 
automobiles or motor-boats. The 
mechanical knack and _ tinkering 
instinct of the average workman 
render it possible for him to main- 

tain with minimum expense a 
motor that would be a continual 
‘drain on the resources of the low- 
salaried clerk who is not a ‘handy 
man’ and consequently has to pay 
for all his repairs. Finally. the 
present era of cheap amusements, 
notably the moving picture en- 
tertainments, must be reckoned 
with as an important factor in 
the wage-earners’ scheme of ex- 
istence. JI remember that some 
skeptics argued some years ago 
that it would be no use to give the 
workingman higher wages because 
he would merely spend the money 
in the saloon, anyway. I don’t 
believe that any sane man would 
make that argument to-day.” 

A feature of the consumer mar- 
ket furnished by the working 
classes, to which it is suspected 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURE OF 2,567 WORKINGMEN’S FAMILIES 
EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS ENTERING INTO COST 
ING AND PER CENT OF AVERAGE TOTAL EXPENDITURI 


{From Eighteenth Annual Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Labor, p. ¢:8 





Item of expenditure. 


Expenditures b 
all famili 
Pe 


Average. of total 





Mortgage: 
Principal 


Children 
Taxes 
Insurance: 


Pe can 
abor 


Religious purposes.. 


Furniture and utensils. 
Books and newspapers. 
Amusements and vacations. 


Intoxicating 
Tobacco 

Sickness and death 
Other purposes 


100.00 





1 Including interest paid by 13 families. 
2 Not including interest paid by 13 families, included in principal 








advertisers have 


many general 
given little heed, is found in the 
tendency of many wage-earners to 
migrate from the large cities to 
the smaller cities and towns. Such 
changes of residence are impelled 
in not a few individual cases by 


conviction that the purchasing 
power of a limited income is 
greater in the small city than in 
the more populous community, but 
in the main, this movement on 
the part of the wage-earners is 
the result of the action of manu- 
facturers in removing industrial 
plants. Many an industrial con- 
cern has, in late years, come to 
the conclusion that there is less 
danger of labor troubles, as well 
as other advantages, in a smaller 
city or town and when plants have 
been removed in accordance with 
this policy the workingmen on the 
payroll have, of course, followed. 


THE VIEWS OF A MACHINIST 


About this phase of the subject 
I had a talk with a representa- 
tive high-grade machinist whose 
remarks form a human document 
that I believe may be of interest 
to the business man seeking to 
sense the situation. Said this 
artisan: “For many years I 
worked at my trade in Chicago 
until finally I was drawing $150 
a month. The hours were long 
and the job called for Sunday 
work, but the pay was so good 
that I was well content. Then, 
as the result of business depres- 
sion, I was let out and for five 
years I worked in ane place and 
another at reduced wages until 
finally 1 seemed to strike my gait 
again in a little city in Iowa 
After I had been there a few 
years I went back to Chicago on 
a visit, and as luck would have 
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The 
McClure Publications 


announce the purchase from 


P. F. Collier & Son of 


The Housekeeper 


Beginning with the March, 1913, 
number, this magazine will be 
united with The Ladies’ World 
under the title of 


The Ladies’ World 


and 


Housekeeper 
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it, I was offered my old job at 
even better pay than before. But 
when I went home and told the 
wife she said, ‘Why, I would 
rather stay in Iowa’; and do you 
know I was simply tickled to 
death to have her take the re- 
sponsibility of remaining in the 
smaller place. 

“In Iowa I have never received 
tore than eighty-five dollars a 
month, but I find that at the end 
of the month I have more money 
to spend on my home and on my 
family than I ever had in Chi- 
cago. I have a little house, all 
our own, at twelve dollars a 
month, whereas, there wasn’t 
anything we could live in at less 
than twenty-five dollars a month 
in Chicago. In Iowa I can sleep 
until seven o’clock in the morning 
and yet be on hand when the 
whistle blows; I can walk home 
to a hot mid-day meal and I am 
at home in a very few minutes 
after quitting time at night. In 
Chicago I had to carry or buy my 
lunch and I spent an hour on the 
cars morning and evening. Our 
city experience has taught myself 
and my wife the advantages of 
city ways and we have found that 
the purchasing power of our in- 
come is greater in the small place, 
so that by combining the two we 
feel that we have an ideal condi- 
tion. 

“T don’t mean to say that at the 
time I made the move I would 
have shifted from the large city 
to the small if circumstances had 
not compelled me to do so, but I 
do know that many men in my 
trade are now doing it voluntarily. 
And you will find, too, an increas- 
ing number of artisans who, tired 
of the grind, are investing their 
savings in cheap farm lands in 
Texas and in Kentucky and other 
States and are taking up farming 
as a means of livelihood. On the 
other hand, my observation is 
that the machinist who has learned 
his trade in a smaller place and 
always remained there has little 
of that longing to go to the city 
that seems to be instinctive with 
farmer boys.” 

The manufacturer who is mar- 
keting an article that might seem 
a trifle high-priced for the wage- 
earner market—even allowing for 


the American tendency to be sat- 
ished with nothing but the best— 
should bear_in mind the possibili- 
ties of the instalment plan. Every 
person knows what has been ac- 
complished by this method in the 
sale of household goods, including 
not merely the standard line of 
furniture but expensive refriger- 
ators, rugs, etc., and the “easy pay- 
ment” system has, of course, been 
the very backbone of the trade in 
pianos, sewing machines, etc. Each 
successive year finds it more ex- 
tensively employed for the dis- 
tribution of jewelry and costly 
sets of books; it is the coming 
lever in the automobile trade; and 
there is no reason why it should 
not be employed in other lines 
where a hard and fast cash price 
is a bar to the wage-earner with 
ambitious tastes but only a mod- 


erate income. 
+e+— -—— 
ROUND TABLERS BEGIN WORK 


With an attendance of over a hun- 
dred and twenty-five men, the Round 
Table Study Club of the Advertising 
Men’s League of New York held its 
first meeting of the season on Monday 
evening, October 21. Frank Alvah 
Parsons, who will direct the work, 
outlined the course and explained that 
he intended to work a!ong two lines. 
The principles of advertis ng arrange- 
ment and the principles of human ap- 
eal as they relate to arrangement. 
Mr. Parsons wants all of his state- 
ments to be backed up by the experi- 
ence of the members of the class, and 
has arranged to have all the points, 
brought out at each lecture, reduced 
to concise sentences and _ sent to 
members in typewritten form so that 
they may put them to test. ; 

The League has also had a special 
ed'tion of Mr. Parsons’s book printed. 
In “The Principles . of | Advertis:ng 
Arrangement” he aims to show that the 
principles of design and color that 
hold true in architecture, interior deco- 
ration, ete., are equally applicable to 
advertising layouts. 

+ 0+ 


STUDEBAKER’S ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


The Studebaker Corporation, of South 
Bend, Ind., is reported to have made an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for a year’s 
campaign beginning November 16 with 
a five-page announcement in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, which is to be fol- 
lowed by an extensive newspaper cam- 
paign in the Metropolitan dailies. It is 
understood that the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, whose account is handled by 
the Seaman Agency, figures its advertis- 
ing expenditure at $20 per car. The 
company has a capitalization of $45,- 
000,000, and its surplus last year 
amounted to $944,832. 
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Progressive Florida 





FLORIDA had a greater 
percentage of growth the ' 
past decade than any other 
Southern state east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. While the en- 
tire section gained 14.6%, 
Florida’s gain was 42.1%. No 
other state gained as much as 
20%. Jacksonville increased 
in population 103%, Tampa 
143.2%, and Pensacola 29.5%. 
They are the three largest 
cities in Florida, having 1/6 of 
the population of the state. 


The Florida Evening Trio 
covers Florida without dup- 
lication. 38,500 circulation, 
8 cents per agate line flat. 
Jacksonville Metropolis, Evening - 17,500 


Tampa Times, Evening - . - 14,200 
Pensacola News, Evening and Sunday 7,464 


Rate applies only when taken in conjunction. 
Separate circulation statement, show- 
ing distribution, sent on request. 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
15-19 East 26th Street Harris Trust Building 
; New York Chicago 
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An Unusual Community 
and 
Its Remarkable Newspaper! 


The Los Angeles District—city and suburban 
towns—has 600,000 population. Nearly one- 
half of these people live on their incomes, 
without work. They are called the “Remit- 
tance Population.” They have leisure to read, 
and money to buy with. 


THE 


Los Angeles Examiner 


selling at 5c per copy, or 75c per month, has 
10,000 more circulation Week Days and 
45,000 more circulation Sunday, than any 
other of the five Los Angeles newspapers, 
four of which sell at one penny. 
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This is Reason and Result 


If you want to reach the buying classes, use 
the community's greatest newspaper, THE 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER. 


M. D. HUNTON W. H. WILSON 
220 Fifth Ave. 909 Hearst Bldg. 
New York Chicago, Ill. 



































NOVEL FEATS IN DEMON- 
STRATION 





INSTANCES SHOWING HOW AN OCU- 
IL\R DISPLAY OF QUALITIES OF A 
PRODUCT MAY COUNT HEAVILY IN 
A SALES CAMPAIGN—THE CLEVER 
S!HSOWING OF VALSPAR VARNISH— 
HUW PYRENE SHOWS ITS FIRE- 
EXTINGUISHING CAPACITIES 





By Cromwell Childe. 

In the old days, brilliant sales- 
manship very frequently was the 
art of selling people what thcy 
did not want, by clever, magnetic 
persuasiveness. The modern sys- 
tem of selling has discarded all 
this as wasteful. Its basis is, first 
of all, to make plain the uses and 
advantages of a product, to en- 
thuse, interest and inform. “Dem- 
onstration” is often the most ef- 
fective way of getting an article 
firmly fixed in the public mind. 
How to demonstrate, away from 
the conventional line, is taxing the 
ingenuity of many men who have 
the marketing of a product under 
their special charge. 

Demonstration is really a two- 
fold problem. The manufacturer 
needs a plan for his salesmen to 
demonstrate the excellence of his 
goods directly to the trade, and 
another plan to show the buying 
public how useful his goods may 
be to them. Probably there is not 
a single article sold that cannot 
be demonstrated in some novel, 
striking, order-getting way. A 
campaign may appear impossible, 
but soon some clever man works 
an astonishingly effective one out. 

Valspar and Vanadium Chassis 
Finishing, two Valentine var- 
nishes, have been demonstrated 
very interestingly. The claim of 
the manufacturers to be driven 
home for Vanadium Chassis Fin- 
ishing is that it resists the ac- 
tion of soapy water on hoods, 
fenders, and the under parts of 
an automobile. 

The salesmen carry with them 
small strips of Japanned tin and 
pocket flasks. The flasks are 
filled with soapy water. The 
strips of tin are of an even black 
glossy surface. Each is, how- 
ever, coated half with Vanadium 
Chassis Finishing, and half with 
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some competing varnish. The 
salesman takes out the bit of tin, 
and the difference cannot be seen 
between the two varnishes. Both 
seem perfect in their polish. But 
he pours the soapy water from 
his flask into the flask cup and 
immerses the tin in it. Half an 
hour goes by while he talks 
about the merits of the varnish. 
Then the salesman draws out the 
tin. A transformation has oc- 
curred. The half varnished with 
the Valentine varnish remains as 
bright as ever. The other half is 
dull and gray looking. 

Another demonstration of this 
motor car varnish, at the auto- 
mobile shows, is an automobile 
wheel revolving in soapy water. 
Half the spokes remain bright 
during the week or more of the 
show, while the remainder of the 
spokes turn gray and lose their 
lustre. 

Somewhat similar methods are 
adopted for demonstrating Val- 
spar, for which the claim is that 
“it won’t turn white,” or lose its 
lustre. Many thousand circulars 
have been sent out, each with a 
small sealed envelope attached 
to one page. In this envelope 
is a piece of tin, and on the en- 
velope this legend: 

The piece of Japanned tin herewith 
is varnished on one end with Valspar 
and on the other with one of the best 
known of Spar Varnishes. The red 
end is Valspar. The following test 
will tell the story more plainly than 
words: Drop it in a glass of water 
and watch it—for a week, a month or a 
season and the story it tells is always 


the same. The Valspar end will not 
turn white. (Wipe off all scum with 
wet cloth. 


Another demonstration of these 
manufacturers for the same arti- 
cle has been with a small and per- 
fect model of a submarine sunk 
in water, used as a store window 
display. This is reproduced here- 
with. For this a striking painted 
background and wings like a stage 
are prepared. The little submarine 
is “down center,” well within the 
view .of all passers-by, and very 
plainly in real water. It is curious 
to look at this submarine, because 
its surface is in stripes, first a dull 
grayish stripe nearing white, then 
a brilliant black stripe. Few peo- 
ple passing, it has been proved, 
fail to look at it closely. The 
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stripes on this shape draw the eye. 

Below, a few words explain the 
story: “First, a model submarine 
boat made of copper; second, 
painted black from stem to stern; 
third, varnished on alternate sec- 
tions with Valspar; fourth, of the 
best spar varnishes, and fifth, of 
the best-known floor varnishes. 
Then, submerged in this tank of 
water, the Valspar varnish re- 
mains clear and transparent, abso- 
lutely unharmed by the water. All 
the other varnishes rapidly turn 
white and perish. They can't 
stand water.” 

Two other demonstrations of 
this varnish have proved very tell- 


INK 


HOW PYRENE STAGED A DEMON- 
STRATION 


Old methods—ways that have 
been tried before—seldom win out 
in demonstration. Demonstration 
to be effective should have little 
talk about it. It should show 
without verbal explanation. With 
Pyrene what the manufacturers 
wanted to get into the greatest 
number of minds as forcibly as 
possible was the one fact that a 
“pump” of this extinguisher was 
a sure and simple method of put- 
ting out a fire. Thousands of 
words of talk would not convince 
as well as the actual test. So, the 
last of June, the company char- 


SUBMARINE DEMONSTRATION AS PICTURED IN DEALER FOLDER 


ing. One, exhibited at many archi- 
tectural shows, has been a big set 


of panels with water dripping 
down over them from _ spigots 
above. This is a variation of the 
submarine boat idea. Alternate 
panels were varnished with Val- 
spar and its rivals, the Valspar 
panels remaining continuously 
bright and fresh. 

Ingenious popular showings 
such as these go a good way tow- 
ard the solution of the selling 
problem. Wide-awake manufac- 
turers are constantly on the look- 
out for men that can originate 
ideas that convince at once and 
make immediate sales. One such 
campaign that has shown results 
has been with Pyrene, the fire ex- 
tinguisher. 


tered a thirty-five-foot motor-boat 
and went up to the Inter-collegiate 
boat races at Poughkeepsie on the 
Hudson. The boat steered into a 
thick group of motor-boats as- 
sembled to watch the contest, look- 
ing just like any private craft, no 
advertising matter being displayed. 
Selecting an auspicious moment, 
the Pyrene chief of the expedition 
set fire to a bucket of gasoline on 
top of the cabin. There was a 
tremendous blaze, and great ex- 
citement spread all over the river. 
With leisurely steps one man in 
full view of thousands took up a 
Pyrene extinguisher and quickly 
put the blaze out. Then the boat 
displayed a sign. 

There were sales worth while 
made on the spot, but better than 
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The Ground Swell 
of 1912 


Three Billion Dollars 


of new wealth came out of the soil 
in the bounteous crops this year. 


A LARGE PART OF THIS NEW WEALTH 
is in the STATES TRIBUTARY TO CHICAGO 


THE CHICAGO 
SUNDAY EXAMINER 


besides going into 2 out of every 3 
homes in Greater Chicago, reaches 


4100 Cities, Towns and Post Offices 
in this Region of Fresh Wealth | 


Ths GREAT NEWSPAPER gives 
you a Great Opportunity, Mr. Advertiser. 


M. D. HUNTON E. C. BODE 
i Hearst Building 
Chicago 
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this was the impression of effective- 
ness given. At the recent Indian- 
apolis auto races an energetic sell- 
ing force was present. There had 
been engaged for them a good- 
sized booth just off the grandstand 
and close to the gasoline p:ts. As 
it was, the exhibit attracted 
marked attention. This was all 
very well so far as it went, but 
it was by no means enough. The 
opportunity was carefully watched 
for, and it came. 

A Simplex racer came down to 
the edge of the pits on fire. There 
was a thrilling scene for a mo- 
ment, for there was imminent, 
great danger to thousands. The 
selling force saw the chance of 
the hour. It sprang forward as 
one man, and in scarcely more 
than a few seconds had the big fire 
out. One hundred thousand people 
saw what was done, and the sales 
on the grounds were enormous. 
Three fires were extinguished 
there that afternoon. 

In the same way, at the Hunt- 
ington International Motor Boat 
Races, a Pyrene boat cruised 
around ready to put out fires. By 


great good luck a fire occurred on 
one of the cracks of the “meet,” 
Tech, Jr., that showed a speed of 


forty-five miles an hour. A small 
craft near her happened to be 
equipped with this extinguisher, 
and came to the rescue. There 
were many direct sales from 
the Pyrene boat after that, 
and the owner of one craft 
tells how glad he was he bought 
on the spot, for during the after- 
noon his boat got on fire. ‘His 
new purchase put out the blaze 
at once. 

A small house was built on a 
public square of Wilmington, Del., 
set on fire, and promptly saved. 
This demonstration was very ef- 
fective. Another demonstration 
under special auspices was recently 
given on the roof of the building 
where the Pyrene factory is, in 
Thirty-second street, New York. 
A corner of a room was prepared, 
and excelsior and gasoline set 
afire. Soon after, a test fire of 
calcium carbide and_ gasoline 
mixed—the hardest possible fire to 
put out—was started. The curious 
product, a liquid which is not wet 


and quickly changes into a ga_ de- 
molished both these blazes 1 the 
smartest, quickest way. ‘Lhat was 
real demonstration. 

Most so-called demon jtra:ions 
are so bereft of originality that 
they do not “get across.” The 
commonplace demonstration does 
not arouse people’s attention and 
aoes not get them to think. The 
manufacturer must, to succeec, de- 
vise a plan that will cause the 
public to say involuntarily, “! 
must have that.” 

There are times when a dem- 
onstration has no direct trade re- 
sults and does not benefit anybody, 
This was the case with a denion- 
stration of five years ago that it 
was expected would prove of great 
value to the paint trade. The Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Master Painters’ Association and 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials got together and ar- 
ranged for a series of demonstra- 
tion fences. Each fence was to 
have frpm 150 to 200 panels, each 
painted according to some ior- 
mula of the trade. One of these 
fences was placed at Atlantic City 
to make the salt-water test, an- 
other just outside of Pittsburgh for 
the inland test, a third at Fargo, 
North Dakota, to get the effect on 
paint in the dry Western atmos- 
phere. At the end of a year a 
committee was to examine the 
wearing qualities of each panel 
and make a detailed report as to 
whether ground or white lead 
paints proved better. 

Theoretically, the idea was an 
excellent one, but it did not do any 
manufacturer any good. The com- 
mittee’s report was not conclusive. 
Both the ground paint and white 
lead people claim the better show- 
ing. No manufacturer got any 
facts or figures that he cared to 
exploit in his advertising. As a 
matter of fact, nothing definite 
came of the test. 

There was the same result about 
the same time when the Havre de 
Grace bridge of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was divided into sec- 
tions for painting, and a number 
of big manufacturers were invited 
to prove by competition — the 
superiority of their individual 
product. 
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Two Sets Free 
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The manufacturer who has, or 
wants, national distribution and 
who is thinking of engaging the 
services of an advertising agency, 
— to be interested in finding 
out: |. The character of the men 
who hates the agency ; 2. their 
broad experience in general adver- 
tising and their special experience 
in his particular line; 3. the 
agency's equipment and peculiar 
facilities for handling his particu- 
lar contract; 4. the agency's fi- 
nancial responsibility and policies; 
5. whether it operates an “Open 
Book” System of handling details; 
6. its knowledge of practical mar- 
keting on a national scale. 


There are a dozen other things 
which the manufacturer should find 
out for himself. We offer free 
to any such manufacturer, two sets 
of our Advertising Data Cards 
(see topics at left) in order that 
he may learn something about our 
agency upon the points mentioned. ' 
To all others, the cards are sold 
at the regular price, $2.00 for 
the two sets. 


Advertising Agency 
31 East 22nd Street 


NEW YORK 
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A magazine increases in 
value as an advertising 
medium exactly in propor- 
tion as it is able to ignore 
the fact that it is an adver- 
tising medium. 

The American Magazine is 

published on the _ funda- 

mental principle that what 


its readers are paying for 
is The American Magazine. 


‘The American 
Magazine 


Advertising forms close on the 10th of the second preceding month 


S. Keith Evans 


Advertising Director 


New York 
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Making the Catalogue Pay 


How the probable market determines the kind of catalogue to use 


II 

















In order to build the catalogue 
to fit the needs of its readers and 
to arrange its contents according 
to their point of view, it is abso- 
lutely essential to know who 
its readers are going to be. Far 
too many catalogues are written 
and printed to reach “prospects” 
—a classification which is ex- 
tremely vague. One of the very 
first things the catalogue builder 
needs to get firmly in mind is a 
definite knowledge as to who his 
prospects are. Are they dealers, 
and what kind of dealers? Are 
they owners of automobiles, 
smokers of five cent cigars, rail- 
road officials, or proprietors of 
machine shops? How many of 
them are there, and how are they 
to be reached? It is not time to 
start planning a catalogue until 
its readers are defined just as 
carefully as it is possible to 
do it. 

In many instances, of course, 
prospects cannot be exactly de- 
fined because a possible market 
may be limited to a certain speci- 
fied few, or it may include the 
total population of the civilized 
world. The maker of a speed 
recording device wants to reach 
railroads and motor truck own- 
ers only; the safety razor man 
is primarily interested in men; 
while the hosiery manufacturer 
wants to talk to everybody Then 
there is the influence of non- 
buyers or non-users to be reck- 
oned with—the contractor. who 
will use the kind of material 
specified, of course, but who will 
exert an influence toward the se- 
lection of some particular kind; 
the woman who gives her hus- 
band a safety razor for Christ- 
mas; the pedestrian who may in- 
fluence his councilman to pass a 
law requiring a certain kind of 
automobile horn. In each of such 
cases the influence of the non- 
user or non-buyer should be 
weighed in advance. It is not 
altogether satisfactory to wake up 


and find that we have been send- 
ing a fifteen-cent catalogue to a 
group of men with five-cent in- 
fluence. Nor is it economy to 
reverse the process and send a 
three-dollar-a-thousand dodger to 
a list of architects whose influ- 
ence is wanted .for a line of 
stained glass windows. 

The importance of determining 
these things in advance of any 
work upon the catalogue is evi- 
dent, because these are the things 
upon which the character of the 
catalogue primarily depends. The 
question as to how much money 
can profitably be put into the 
catalogue, and what the text must 
include and what can be left out, 
can only be answered intelligently 
after the possible market is thus 
analyzed. 

It seems to be the consensus of 
opinion that as a general rule it 
is better to limit the circulation 
of an expensive book to probable 
immediate buyers, and go after 
all others with less elaborate mat- 
ter. The Carter’s Ink Company, 
for example, limits the distribu- 
tion of its general catalogue 
(costing thirty cents) to those 
dealers wko are actually on the 
company’s books and whose pur- 
chases amount to a certain mini- 
mum. It is possible, according to 
the advertising manager of the 
company, for a dealer to be an 
actual customer and yet buy so 
little that a thirty-cent catalogue 
would be a bad investment. 


A MISPLACED CATALOGUE IS A 
DOUBLE WASTE 


It is not at all likely, of course, 
that the Carter’s Ink Company 
has any dealers on its books, the 
profit on whom does not amount 
to thirty cents a year, but there 
are doubtless plenty of stationery 
and schooi supply stores with 
whom a catalogue printed in col- 
ors and showing inks of every 
kind and for every purpose would 
be a bad investment. Those stores 
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have a fairly respectable sale, but 
it is limited to two or three kinds 
of ink and a single line of type- 
writer supplies—all of which can 
be well described and effectually 
sold in smaller specialized book- 
lets. Meanwhile the expensive 
catalogue can be doing its work 
elsewhere. The writer does not 
know how many stores carry Car- 
ter’s inks, but it is a waste of 
good printed matter to send a 
catalogue to any which cannot 
make effectual use of it. It should 
be borne in mind that it is not 
only a waste of money to send an 
expensive book to one who can- 
not use it, but it is also a waste 
of efficiency, because that same 
catalogue should be doing work 
elsewhere. 

It is necessary, then, 
some classification of prospects 
if it is possible to do so. Many 
concerns make the prospects 
classify themselves by directing 
that requests for catalogues be 
made on letterheads, or specify 
certain information in the coupon 
on the ad. If the request does 


to make 


not come on a letterhead, or if 


the required information is not 
given, some general printed mat- 
ter is sent with a return post 
card offering the catalogue in re- 
turn for the information. In 
many concerns it is an inflexible 
rule to send the catalogue to no- 
body who cannot be classified as 
a probable buyer of one kind or 
another. 

Most concerns whose goods are 
used in business connections— 
such as machinery, building ma- 
terials, office appliances, tools, 
supplies, etc.—can make classifi- 
cations of prospects, and can tell 
from the classification just what 
books it will pay to send. For the 
kind of business indicates the 
sort of goods the prospect is in- 
terested in. But when it comes 
to the sale of goods which are 
used for purposes of amusement 
—such as automobiles, boats, 
musical instruments, etc..—a 
classification of prospects is much 
more difficult if not impossible. 
Frequently even a classification 
according to financial ratings falls 
down, and the man’s letterhead 
won't tell a thing about his liking 
for the water, whether he goes 


on a hunting trip in the fall, or 
enjoys talking machine music. 

Concerns in the latter class 
have two methods open. If the 
goods are sold through dealers, 
the dealers can be supplied with 
cheap booklets for general dis- 
tribution, and a limited number 
of copies of a better book for live 
prospects. Or the more expensive 
books may be sent direct to lists 
furnished by dealers. In _ re- 
sponse to inquiries an inexpen- 
sive book is sometimes sent di- 
rect, with the promise of a more 
elaborate one “at your dealer’s.” 

When the goods are not sold 
through dealers, however, and it 
is impossible to classify prospects 
according to their interest in the 
procuct, the method of the Buf- 
falo Gasoline Motor Company, 
makers of marine engines, is 
usually safest. 

“Tn age our catalogue,” 
writes C. B. McCuarg, advertis- 
ing manager, “we had two aims 
in mind. First, to show our line 
of engines as favorably as pos- 
sible, ard second, to get out a 
catalogue which we could circu- 
late broadcast to all prospects, 
less than ten per cent of whom 
would be buyers. 

“The result is that, while we 
have a catalogue which cannot be 
described as “classy” or “artis- 
tic,” it nevertheless tells the story 
and we believe it has some of the 
attractiveness of simplicity. More- 
over, these 48-page catalogues 
cost us less than nine cents, ready 
to mail (15,000 run) so we can 
send them out to anybody who 
asks.” 

The automobile fraternity (the 
makers of the higher priced cars, 
at any rate) have been practi- 
cally forced into the production 
of expensive catalogues, and since 
it is the custom of most of the 
trade to develop’ a new model 
car each year, a new catalogue is 
required annually. The necessity 
of taking time to produce a high- 
grade catalogue has led most of 
the manufacturers of high-priced 
cars to produce an “advance cata- 
logue,” which can be gotten up 
quickly and sent out to the entire 
list of prospects. The regular 
“de luxe” catalogue will not be 

( Continued on page 51) 
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27 Years a 
Street Car 
Advertiser 


The D. Ghirardelli Company, Chocolate and Cocoa 
manufacturers of San Francisco, placed their first car 
advertisement in an omnibus line in San Francisco in 
September 1885—twenty-seven years ago. Their ad- 
vertising now appears in the cars of all leading cities on 
the Pacific Coast. 

This interesting fact was brought to mind recently 
when we came across a letter from the Ghirardelli Com- 
pany, dated August 9th, 1905, reading as follows: 


«« It has always been the opinion of the writer that 
street car advertising is a very good medium for our line of 
business, particularly if the cards are attractive and original. 

«<The fact that we have used cars for the last twenty 
years should show that we have faith in street car adver- 
tising.’’ 

Respectfully yours, 
D. GHIRARDELLI COMPANY 
(Signed) D. Guirarve vu, 


President. 


It is matter of record that every day for twenty-seven 
years the Ghirardelli advertising has been in thestreet cars. 

Certainly street car advertising has been a prime factor 
in the success of the Ghirardelli business. 

We should be able to increase your sales on the 
Pacific Coast. Why not put it up to us? 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL QFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First Nat?] Bank Bldg, «*Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicagd New York San Francisco 
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Tap the Fountain-Hef ot 
and Bore with a Bighu; 


ter monthly circulation t 
perous farm families tha 


a Billion Dollars the coming year. 





The farmers with the ten billion dollars 
they receive for this year’s harvest are the 
recognized fountain-head of national prosperity. 

COMFORT enters one in ten of the farm 
homes, the best and most prosperous through- 
out the country. 

COMFORT'S farmer subscribers receive at 


least one-tenth, that is not not less than one bil- 
lion dollars of the total proceeds of the harvest. 


ed This money is coming to them now. They 
are spending it now, and will keep on spending it for months 
to come, a billion dollars of the total proceeds of the harvest. 


A Million and a Quarter [ir 
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led of National Prosperity 
ighuger by Advertising in 


fm reaches and gets more pros: 
ges any other one publication. 


It’s worth while to get a share of their billion dollar trade. 


81% of COMFORTS subscribers make a practice of pat- 
ronizing its mail-order advertisers. 


The one big auger that taps a billion 
dollar farmer trade pays its advertisers bet- 
ter than a whole bunch of gimlet mediums. 


Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bidg. AUGUSTA, MAINE. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


arlirculation, over 80% Rural 





935 Broadway 
New York City 











ready for from three to six 
months later, and it is a simple 
matter to “weed out” those pros- 
pects who do not respond to the 
advance catalogue. 

George E. Twitmyer, advertis- 
ing manager of the Peerless Mo- 
tor Car Company, Cleveland, 
SavVS° 

“The market for motor cars of 
the highest quality is under ten 
thousand units a year. We have 
been issuing fifty thousand cata- 
logues, and distributing them all 
very carefully. You never can 
tell exactly where the trout lurks, 
and it is our effort to cast our 
fly as close to him as possible.” 

It is quite true that the fore- 
going has to do chiefly with the 
distribution of the catalogue, yet 
it is important to consider it in 
all its asnects before there is any 
catalogue to distribute. For if it 
is advantageous to have a couple 
of cheaper books to send out in 
advance or in place of an expen- 
sive catalogue, the fact should be 


determined before all the avail-- 


able money is tied up in a single 
book and there is none left for 
auxiliaries. It is necessary to 
determine just what the catalogue 
is meant to do, and just where it 
is to go, before a cent is put 
into 1t. 

Following are some random 
comments, from concerns in di- 
vers lines of business. Since 
each refers to a specific problem, 
the advertising man who is good 
at adaptation may find something 
worth while. 

A. J. Brewster, advertising 
manager, L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Company, says: 

It has been our practice to be mod- 
erate in the matter of an expensive 
catalogue, and we strive to give: it a 
larger circulation than we could with 
a more expensive book. Who can say 
who probable buyers are? They are 
bobbing up every day in places you 
would least expect. 


. C. Stevens, treasurer, the 
Greenfield Machine Company, 
Greenfield, Mass., makers of 


grinding machinery: 


As a_general rule the writer is in 
favor of sending some sort of printed 
matter which will, at least in a gen- 
eral way, indicate his complete line 


of manufacture, for oftentimes parties 
inquiring for a certain article may not 
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be aware that the same concern makes 
something else that they could use, 
and in this way it can be brought to 
their attention. 


Frank J. Mooney, advertising 
manager, the Hupp Motor Car 
Company, Detroit: 


In buying printed matter for a low- 
priced car like the Hupmobile, the 
margin of overhead is necessarily lim- 
ited. I do not believe that it ever 
pays to buy cheap printing, and we 
always try to get out something that 
is at least a dignified example of high 
printing quality, even if we have to 
go rather spare on size, and of the 
added charm that color lends to typog- 
raphy. 


C. A. Eddy, advertising man- 
ager, the Detroit Stove Works: 


We advertise to four classes of 
trade. The retail hardware dealers 
buying coal and wood stoves, gas com- 
panies, furnace men selling warm air 
furnaces, and hotels and restaurants. 
Besides the general catalogues we is- 
sue at various times smaller booklets 
when we desire to call attention to 
some new stove or range we have just 
placed on the market. 


H. T. Coldwell, secretary, the 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, 
Newburgh, N. Y.: 


Where we have an inquiry from a 
consumer we generally size up_ the 
proposition and send him illustrations, 
etc., of what we think he might want. 
Our catalogue shows about a hundred 
different kinds of lawn mowers, so if 
a man writes that he wants a mower 
for about five dollars we do not want to 
show him several dozen styles at this 
price. 


C. L. Mead, advertising man- 
ager, Lovell-McConnell Mfg. 
Company, Newark, N. J., mak- 
ers of Klaxon Horns: 


The number of our prospects is 
comparatively small. Our products an- 
peal only to motorists and, up to with- 
in the last few months or,so, when 
we introduced a low-priced signal, only 
to the wealthier class of these. It has 
been our policy to spare no expense 
in the printing of our catalogue in or- 
der to make it thoroughly in keeping 
with the quality of our products. We 
supplement this, however, with a large 
amount of cheaper literature. We have 
never taken especial pains to limit the 
distribution of our catalogues from an 
economy standpoint, at the same t'me 
the quantity used is never large. Thev 
are sent, of course, to all jobbers and 
dealers. They are also sent in quan- 
tities to these for distribution. and we, 
ourselves, send them to all known pros- 
pects. As regards the latter. we have 
never sent them out to any large lists. 


B. F. Geyer, assistant manager, 
publication department, S. F. 
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Bowser & Company, Ft. Wayne, 
ind., makers of oil storage tanks: 


We have found the plan of issuing an 
expensive catalogue and then cheaper 
literature, to be used for circularizing 
purposes, a good one. In this manner 
we can send out the cheaper litera- 
ture more or less promiscuously and 
then pick out the interested inquirers, 
resulting from this circularizing, and 
mail them one of the catalogues. This 
plan might be too expensive in some 
instances, but we believe in the ma- 
jority of cases will be satisfactory. 

In regard to non-buyers, in many 
cases they exert considerable influence. 
We have found it so in the sale of 
our product. For instance, some au- 
tomobile owner may have a friend ir 
whose judgment he places considerable 
confidence. If this friend is acquainted 
with our product and in a_ position 
to recommend it, there is no question 
but what his influence would carry 
great weight with the prospective pur- 
chaser. hether or not a manufac- 
turer would be warranted in spending 
much money to advertise to non-buyers 
is very much -of a question. We are 
inclined to believe he would not, but 
we do believe, where it is possible, the 
non-buyers should be appealed to. 


The Mesta Machine Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., makers of heavy 
machinery : 

Our reasons tor using a small 48- 
page booklet in place of a general cata- 
logue are as follows: First, because of 
the small cost, enabling us to circulate it 
very freely. You will notice we have 
very little reading matter, depending 
almost exclusively on _ illustrations, 
which cover nearly the entire line of 
machinery built by our plant. Second. 
it can be carried in the coat pocket, and 
is of a size and shape suitable for 
giving visitors to our plant. From a 
recipient desiring additional informa- 
tion on any particular line of machin- 
ery, it is calculated to draw a request 
for the same, which will be promptly 
responded to by catalogues and photo- 
graphs of the particular equipment in 
which he may be interested. 


L. R. Alwood, manager, pub- 


licity department, the Detroit 
Steel Products Company, makers 
of steel window sash: 


We believe it is better to get up a 
fairly expensive book which will cover 
your line in a thoroughgoing and dig- 
nified manner, and distribute it to fewer 
peonle, rather than to get up a cheaper 
book of widespread distribution which 
fails to satisfy interested narties be- 
cause of its cheapness and certainly 
would not have any effect on non- 
interested neople. 


(To be continued) 
ee : 


The Battle Creek. Mich., Journal and 
Brockton, Mass., Enterprise have been 
elected to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


INK 


CHURCHES LOSING PREJUDICE 
AGAINST ADVERTISING 


Compilation of the results of various 
church advertising “campaigns” over 
the country by 7: The Continent, of Chi- 
cago, shows that much of the early op- 
position to advertising ane in dis- 
play type is passin, lowing the 
campaign of the en and Religion 
Movement.a year ago and the illumi- 
nated sign on Broadway, the idea of 
church advertising has gone far. 

The Continent says: “The St. Louis 
Star in a recent double column edi- 
torial suggests that the requests which 
churches have made in the past for 
publicity in connection with campaigns 
to raise money for new buildings might 
be extended so that churches would ad- 
vertise to bring in souls as well as dol- 
lars. Says this editorial in referring 
to intimations from churches that they 
would like space, ‘Such requests are 
not made often enough to please the 
newspaper. All editors would be will- 
ing to do still more for the churches.’ 
The further constructive suggestion is 
made that if churches are comfortable, 
with harmonious decorations, so that 
the mind is not frozen while the at- 
tempt is being made to warm the spirit, 
and if such churches are advertised, 
theatres and social clubs will at last 
have a real competitor.” 


a 2 os 
FAILURE FOLLOWS CHANGE OF 
FASHION 


Fashion, which has spoiled more than 
one good advertising campa‘gn, proved 
the ruin of Ginsburg Brothers, Inc., 
Chicago, who went into involuntary 
bankruptcy recently. It was connected 
with the Jackson-Mack Manufacturing 
Company, of New York, which also re- 
cently failed. Both firms made petti- 
coats and the falling off in consump- 
tion piled the liabilities of the Chicago 
firm to $60,000 with assets at $40,000. 
A commentator asks if this doesn’t 
again point a moral unfavorable to put- 
ting all your eggs in one _ basket. 
Would such failures be so numerous if 
the concerns bv‘lt up a closely related 
“fami'y of products’? 


+0 
A MANUFACTURER’S PRICE PLAT- 
FORM FOR CONTRACTORS 


We believe that every man is en- 
titled to “fair play;” that he is willing 
to give “fair play” to everybody else; 
and that business succeeds best in the 
long run when both buver and seller 
give and receive “fair play.” 

We believe “fair play” means giving 
the buyer his money’s worth and re- 
ceiving from the buyer your money’s 
worth. 

We believe no man. deep down in 
his heart, wants any other man to work 
for nothine—or less (which he cer 
tainly would not like to do himself) 

We helieve that when the average 
man is ‘“‘rem‘nded” of these facts, he is 
“fair minded” enough to give von the 
contract at a price vou needn’t he 
ashamed to mention.—From House Or 
gan of Genuine Bangor Slate Co. 
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HE-Lesan Apverrisine AcENcy 


We would be judged by 
all as we are ju 
those whom’ we serve 


General Offices Branch Office 
381 Fourth Avenue Old Colony Building 
New York Chicago 





Bulleti 

THE CRAFTSMAN has passed House & Garden and Suburban Life 
in the race for advertising honors in its class, and is fast closing in on 
House Beautiful; Country Life in America is the only magazine ahead. 

October reports on the above show a steady falling behind, as com- 

pared with 1911—all except Country Life, which gained less than 

one per cent, and THE CRAFTSMAN, which gained 43 per cent. 

For November THE CRAFTSMAN’S gain is 51 per cent. 
Rates go up on Nov. t—from $80 to $100 a page. Wire, write, or 
‘phone for reservation up to Nov. 1913, at old rate.. 


THE CRAFTSMAN #%Man AskowiTH New York 


Advertising Manager 


“The Most Worth-While Magazine in America,” 
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A “PUBLICITY” MAN WANTS 
TO KNOW ABOUT 
“PRINTERS’ INK” 


ADVERTISING CLUB OF BALTIMORE, 
Bureau or Pus ticity, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Worp H. Mitts. 
OctToser 5, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Is the Advertising Club of Baltimore 
on your mailing list? No copy has as 
yet reached me, and perhaps because 
the magazine has not been before me 
I have overlooked sending any matter 
in relation to preparations for the 
Ninth Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America. 

Herewith you will find some locally 
printed matter showing activities in 
progress. I shall be glad to send you 
a story each month, but would like to 
know what is appearing each month in 
your publication. 

Our bureau is preparing for a very 
extensive campaign of publicity, cover- 
ing the entire world, and already I have 
sent out several hundred more or less 
desultory stories. Can’t we keep in 
mutual touch? Worp H. Mitts. 


And that from the publicity 
expert of the committee in charge 
of the next national convention 
of advertising men! Bearing in 
mind the fact that experts often 
haven’t time to remember petty 
details, we replied to Mr. Mills 
as follows: 


If you have not subscribed for 
PrinTERS’ INK you have not been re- 
= it. It is the policy of Print- 
ERS’ InK to have no complimentary 
subscription list. 

We do not quite understand how you 
can fail to send us matter about the 
Ninth Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America. 
Certainly it will not be to your advan- 
tage to have the pertinent facts kept out 
of Printers’ Ink. We cannot print 
all the matter you send, but we will be 
glad to publish the live news. 


The expert’s rejoinder is a 
crusher. We had supposed that 
Printers’ INK was fairly well 
known, even among advertising 
men, but it appears that we had 
become unduly elated. 


Your letter at hand. Won’t you 
kindly have one of your office force 
mail me a copy of a recent issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK so that I can get a line 
on the kind of matter you would prob- 
ably want to use in relation to the 
convention of the Associated Ad Clubs. 

It would be absolutely out of the 
* question for me to think of paying for 

subscriptions to the scores lt hundreds 
of class publications that I am trying to 
keep in touch with. : 


If a tourist agency should have 
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an information clerk who didn’t 
know whether the Santa Fé Ra'l- 
road terminated at Tehuantepec 
or Seattle, it could sympath ve 
with the Baltimore Ad Club. It 
would not be at all surprising if 
those in charge of the next con- 
vention of bricklayers should \e 
ignorant of the kind of matier 
PRINTERS’ INK can use, but it is a 
moral certainty that they would 
know all about the leading brick- 
layers’ journal. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect equal intelli- 
gence on the part of a publicity 
expert for an advertisers’ asso- 
ciation, but it ought not to be— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


a tee 
RETAILERS TO DISCUSS FRAU! 
ULENT ADVERTISING 





A special feature of the convention 
of the National Federation of Retail 
Merchants, to be held at St. Louis 
November 19-21, will be the discussion 
of fraudulent advertising with a view to 
promoting legislation on the subject, 
Harry D. Robbins, chairman of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the As- 
sociated Ad Clubs, will speak, and a 
definite programme will be adopted. _ 

Writing to Printers’ InK about this 

Moorehead, the secretary, re- 
marks: 

“T recall the activity of Printers’ 
Ink in the campaign against fraudulent 
advertising, and 41 can promise you that 
we can come to your assistance in this 
fight with an army of a million and a 
quarter retail merchants. The live ones 
are for this proposition and being scat- 
tered all over this country they can 
have a wonderful political influence 
and help bring about such a law. We 
want to come out strong on this proposi 
tion at our convention. We want to 
start right, and we want to put the con 
vention on record in such a way that 
what we do and what we demand can 
be put right up to our state legislatures 
and members of Congress. Our people 
have been talking about it for two or 
three years and as soon as I can get 
hold ols concrete proposition am going 
to send you a copy of a law which 
has been prepared by one of our most 
active supporters. : 

“Just now we are interested in the 
success of this coming convention. Its 
success means the getting together of 
the interests that are particularly identi 
fied with and depending upon the retail 
merchants of the country. We believe 
the trade papers are one of these great 
factors as the trade paper is the bridge 
between the manufacturer, jobber, 
wholesaler and the retailer, and the 
country newspaper is the bridge be- 
tween the retailer and the consumer. 
We are making a particular effort to 
get these three great elements together,” 

——_—_+ o> —__—_ 


Bertrand L. Chapman, who has been 
associated with the Butterick Publishing 
Company, has joined the staff of the 
New York Times. 
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Vollow your 
Coe 


to the eis 
Esk 
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Will it stand rough 
handling in the mails— 
the mile-a-minute bump 
it gets when thrown 
from a rapidly moving train ? 







Picture your 
catalog’s jour- 
ney from the 
momentit leaves 
your mailing 
table to the 
psychological 
instant when it 
makes or mars 
your sales. 


After it has been taken from 
its protecting wrapper, will hard 
knocks and misuse, grime and 
dust from office, street and shop, 
mar its looks and depreciate its 
value ? 


SRINCESS 
COVERS 


meet both these requirements for a successful 
catalog. Uncommonly beautiful shades, in 
two unique and effective finishes. The un- 
usual toughness permits the deepest emboss- 
inge Hence your printer can get the most 
novel and striking effects. 












They outlast and outwear any other cover stock because made by a unique 
process which makes them practically tear-proof and wear-proof, and fixes the 
tint so that it will never fade. You cut down expenses—get better results 


Beautiful Princess Sample Book sent free. 


c.H. DEXTER & SONS 


Box D, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Also Makers of Levant and Unique Covers 























WANTED! 


A 
Creative 
Printing 
Salesman 


A good opportunity 
man with ideas; 


for a 


Who can see something in 
the printing business _ be- 
yond a “chance to figure on 
jobs”; and who looks upon 
salesmanship as something 
more than “soliciting” 


Who can suggest, plan, lay 
out and perhaps write at- 
tractive matter that will 
create business for the peo- 
ple to whom he offers it; 


Not a man of the four 
flush, flash-in-the-pan’ sort, 
but one who can sustain 
his effort. 


We have a splendid plant, 
printing and _ lithographic, 
to put behind such a man; 
plenty of means to add all 
that is required, and a ter- 
ritory back of us that will 
give him opportunity to ex- 
ercise his talents. 


Compensation will be based 
upon what he can accom- 
plish, The more he can 
earn the better we will like 
it, but he’s got to SHOW 
US 


Communications he]d_ in 


strict confidence. 


H. A. BLODGETT, President 
Brown, Treacy & Sperry Co. 
St. Paul 


Minnesota 
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ELECTED TO A. 


The following national advertisers 
have recently been, elected to member- 
ship in the Association of American 
Advertisers: 

United Shirt & Collar Company, Troy, 
N. Y., Byron G. Moon. 

Wyeth Chemical Company, New York, 


A. A. 





J. F. Murray. 

International Milk Products Com 
pany, Cooperstown, N. Y., W. 
Hovey. 

Oakland Chemical Company, New 
oe J. C. Timolat. 

B. V. D. Company, New York, S. 


Erlanger. 
D. D. D. Company, Chicago, B. E. 


Page. 
Chautauqua School of Nursing, 
Jamestown, N. Y., W. S. Bailey. 


Quaker City Rubber Company, Phila 
deiphia, C. A. Daniel. 


SS 
COURT RULING ON FRAUDU- 
LENT PUBLICITY 


In deciding on the question of 


whether or not John Till, of Richmond, 
Wis., need stand trial’ for damages 


from a patient, the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota recently ruled on a po-nt 
of interest to advertisers. The court 
said: ‘“‘When one deliberately makes a 
false representation of a material fact 
or as of his own knowledge without 
knowing whether it is true or false, 
intending that another shall act upon 
it, and he does so to his injury, an 
action for deceit lies.” Till gives treat 


ment on his farm for a variety of 
ailments. Several patients have com- 
plained of blisters from plasters he 
applied 

a 





PROMOTING COLD STORAGE 
PRODUCTS 


In an effort to stem the popular dis- 
approval of cold storage products a 
recent convention of the National Poul- 
try, Butter and Egg Association had a 
banquet in Chicago served exclusively 
from cold storage products. Chicago 
is now considering an ordinance com- 
pelling the labeling of all food entering 
cold storage and putting such houses 
under city inspection. 

at - 


OLDS LEAVES STEIN-BLOCH 





Nat Olds, who has been with the 
Stein-Bloch Company, Rochester for 
ten years, will sever his connection 
January 1, 1918. No successor has 


been appointed to his position as adver- 
tising manager, neither has Mr. Olds 
indicated his future plans. 

—__ —+e+—____. 


Tyson Cook, assistant editor of the 
Telephone News, published by the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 
will assume the editorship of a new peri- 
odical for Bell telephone employees 
which is to be launched in January, 
1913, in the interests of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Company (Be.l), 
with headquarters in Baltimore. 






























REVISED LIST OF ASSOCIATION 
OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
MEMBERS 





The campaign for more national ad- 
vertising for which an appropriation of 
£35,000 has been made by the Associa- 
tion of Daily Newspapers, newly or- 
ganized for this purpose, has nut yet 
begun, owing to the fact that a general 
manager in charge has not yet been 
selected. It has been practically decided 
that the manager when spe will 
have his office in New York. 

The list of papers accepting member- 
ship as reported to date is as follows: 

Baltimore Sun 

Brooklyn Eagle 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Record-Herald 

Chicago Tribune 

Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Des Moines Capital 

Houston Chronicle 

Kansas City Star and Times 

Louisville Courier-Journal 

Milwaukee Journal 

Milwaukee Sentinel 

Minneapolis Journal 

Nashville Banner 

New Orleans Item 

New Orleans Times-Democrat 

New York Globe 

Philadelphia Inquirer 

Philadelphia Record 

Philadelphia Bulletin 

Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph 

Pittsburgh Press 

Pittsburgh Gazette-Times 

Portland Oregonian 

Richmond Times-Dispatch 

St. Louis Republic 

San Francisco Call 

St. Paul Dispatch 

St. Paul Pioneer Press 

Spokane Spokesman-Review 

Washington Star. 

—t+eor——_—_—"—" 


MANN WITH MARSHALL FIELD 








William H. Mann, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Munsey’s Magazine, and 
who for the past year has been con- 
nected with Street Railways Advertising 
Company, has resigned, and is now with 
the wholesale department of Marshall 
Field & Company, Chicago. 

a ae 

F. D. Gildersleeve, assistant general 
passenger agent of the B. & O.-South- 
western Railway, addressed the St. Louis 
Ad Men’s League on “Outdoor Adver- 


tising,” October 30, P. J. McAliney pre-- 


siding. “Trade and Class Papers” were 
discussed at the November 6 meeting, 
A. Clark being in charge. On No- 
vember 12 there will be an illustrated 
lecture, “A Trip Through a Paper 
Mill,” by C. W. Dearden. 
piesa irises 

The advertising department of the 
General Motors Company, of Detroit, 
has been done away with, following the 
resignation on November 1 of F. W. 
Kurtz, advertising manager. The con- 
tracts for advertising hereafter will be 
made individually by the various sub- 
sidiary companies of the concern. Carl 
H. Green, of Detroit, is the agent. 
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Privilege 


It is a privilege 
to read The 
Woman’s Home 
Companion. 

It is a 

privilege to 
advertise in it. 
The publisher 
considers 
carefully how 
this privilege 
shall be 


extended. 
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The Boston Heraldfa 


On November |, 1910, the Boston Herald 
came under the direction of its present management. 
At that time the daily circulation was 60,698, 
the Sunday circulation 46,459. 

On November |, 1912, the circulation (aver- 
age for month of October) was: 


Daily 242,139 
Sunday 100,391 


(The Herald purchased the Evening Traveler on July 
1 of this year, and amalgamated it with the Evening Herald.) 


For the year, November 1, 191 1 -October 31, 
1912, the Herald gained in display advertising, 
over the preceding twelve-month 


1,092,144 agate lines 


It means something fen ¢ 


140,000 in daily circulation, f,00 
A million lines in display (dve 


S. C. BECKWITH PECI/ 
CHICAGO NEW Bh 
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ldbains a Million Lines 
yin One Year 


During October the Herald and Traveler- 
Herald printed 


Increase Increase 
Over October, 1911 Per Centage 


Display - - 400,353 143,103 55.6 
Classified - 114,033 34,161 42.8 
Total - - - 514,386 177,264 52.6 


In Financial advertising the Herald is easily 
frst among morning papers. | 

In Automobile advertising the Herald and 
Traveler-Herald finished second for October, 61 
agate lines behind the first paper. 

Only one other Boston paper made gains in 
circulation and advertising comparable to those of 
the Herald. 

The Herald never loses an advertiser. 
It gains new advertisers every day. All 
of its advertisers are satisfied. 


hing hen a paper gains: 
ion, ¥2,000 in Sunday circulation 


ay fdvertising in one twelve-month 


ITH PECIAL AGENCY 
ST. LOUIS 
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Why has the “German Journal” 
more circulation than the other four 
German Sunday papers combined? 


Here is one reason: 
The “Revue” tells its readers that 


Gerhart Hauptmann is the greatest German 
author since Goethe: 











of iiberall, 10 ber Ddeutfd 
Dichter, ben man fogar als dew grop- 
ten feit Goethe’s Seiten genannt hat,. 
eihy Gemeinde gefunden oat — und 


— From the ‘‘Revue,’’ Sunday, Oct. 20, 1912. 


The ‘‘Staats-Zeitung’’ tells its readers 
that Hauptmann’s latest work “‘Atlantis’” has 
created a sensation in Germany: 


; 4 . Und diefer Ro- | 
.| man erregt cine actoifie GSenjation, roeil 


ein| Hauptmann * * Hauptmann ijt 
it ber — pom — Beit. ; 





—From the ‘ > ’ Sunday, Oct. 27, 1912. 


But the “German Journal” gives 
its readers the story itself, regardless 
of expense. 


“German Journal” adv. gain in Oct. 


34,070 lines. 
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HOW TO GATHER INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT DEAL- 
ERS’ NEEDS 


PLANS THAT HAVE SUCCEEDED IN 
“CREAM CITY WARE” CAMPAIGN— 
SWINGING THE SALESMEN OF THE 
HOUSE INTO LINE—SOME UNIQUE 
LETTERS TO DEALERS — REPORTS 
FROM EMPLOYEES SENT TO MAKE 
OBSERVATIONS AMONG MERCHANTS 
—FROM ADDRESS BEFORE MIL- 
WAUKEE ADVERTISERS’ CLUB 


By R. P. Spencer, 


Ady. Mgr., Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 
(Cream City Ware), Milwaukee. 


A manufacturer cannot secure 
satisfactory co-operation with the 
dealers unless he starts with his 
own salesmen. You cannot ex- 
pect your customers to co-operate 
with you unless your men are im- 
bued with the spirit of the thing 
you are undertaking, and are 
anxious and willing to co-operate. 
Let me give the letter I originally 
wrote to our salesmen. 


If we understand each other from 
the start, we will be able to devote all 
of our energies to the work that is 
cut out for us, and, believe me, there 
is plenty of it. ; 

I am going to cut out all the frills 
and talk to you man to man, so that 
when you finish reading this you will 
know just what is ahead of you as far 
as I am concerned. : 

Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. is not in 
business for its health, neither are 
you and When we get right down 
to cases, what we are all here for is 
the good, round iron men that buy our 
necessities and luxuries. 

The only way to swell our individual 
bank accounts is to deliver the goods. 
I cannot hold my job unless I produce 
results and neither can you. I cannot 
produce results unless you do, and you 
can’t produce results unless my work 
is up to snuff. 

Therefore, the only thing for us to 
do is to work together. I am bound to 
make mistakes, because I am human, 
but I will not make the same mistake 
twice. I’ll expect the same of you. 

The ten laws of success are founded 
on integrity, initiative, concentration, 
attention, faith, self-reliance, courage, 
economy, temperance and compensation. 
To sum this up briefly, they are in- 


spiration, aspiration, perspiration and 
persistence. Ponder this well and profit 
by it. 


My heart is in this work; I eat it, 
drink it, sleep it, and dream it, and I 
will not stop at any honorable means to 
make it a success. 

I am enthusiastic about your work 
and interested in your success, and will 
do anything in my power to help you 
make good. 
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We are pioneers in a new plan of 
salesmanship and merchandising, and 
are not treading the beaten paths of 
commerce, You must expect hardship, 
disappointment, discouragement and bit- 
ter competition. Remember always that 
the battle is to the strong, and never 
give in. Men—we are going in this 
hight to win, and any who are chicken- 
hearted will be dropped by the wayside 
while the rest of us march on. 

I want to work for the good of the 
cause, and if we let petty thoughts 
creep in, it will ruin our great work. 

All men do not have the same God- 
given ability and if any man among 
you is singled out for promotion from 
the rank and file, it will be because he 
has shown superior qualifications for 
the new work he is to do. 

Whatever action of any kind I deem 
necessary for the good of the cause will 
be taken without thought of the man or 
men involved, and I expect each of you 
to sink self-interest in your loyalty to 
your firm. 

I want it distinctly understood that 
each man will be judged by his work 
and his work alone. 

It isn’t important whether I like a 
man socially or whether he likes me; 
what the firm wants is results, and per- 
sonalities will not sway my judgment 
one iota. 

If at any time you have a grievance 
tell me so in good, straight-from-the- 
shoulder language that I can’t misun- 
derstand, and we will thresh the matter 
out to a mutually satisfactory under- 
standing. If we can’t the one of us 
who is wrong is due to look for a new job. 

You must expect to work, and to 
work hard, to obey orders and to carry 


them out. [I don’t want excuses—I 
want results. ; y 
When I issue instructions of any 


kind they are going to be carried out 
to the letter, or I’ll know the reason 
why. They mean business and must 
have prompt and careful attention. 

Let us all try to work from our 
shoulders up and to be loyal to our 
firm at every stage of the game. 

I had written this with my heart’s 
blood I couldn’t be more sincere and 
earnest, and I promise you at all times 
the best that is in me to give. 

Yours in dead earnest, 


With that thing firmly under- 
stood by our salesmen, we have 
made a pretty good start toward 
securing the co-operation of the 
dealer, because the salesmen 
everywhere understand that, even 
if they do not personally believe 
in some of the theories which we 
are putting into operation, yet 
they are expected to carry out 
these ideas until we find that they 
are wrong. The matter does 
not rest with their individual 
judgment or opinion. 

In order to secure the full bene- 
fit of co-operation it is necessary 
to know what the merchant does, 
how he is situated, and we must 
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“A Landslide Paper!” 


“Why do you call it that?” 
asked the advertiser. 


He was investigating 


The 
BINGHAMTON 
PRESS 


and had just heard it thus char- 
acterized by the Space Buyer. 

Said the latter: “The BING- 
HAMTON PRESS guarantees 
more than double the circulation 
of its competitor. 

“It has more than twice the 
circulation any other Bingham- 
ton newspaper has ever attained. 

“If you carried an election by 
such a massive majority, you 
would be ungrateful to Provi- 
dence to call it a victory. That 
wouldn’t be adequate. It would 
be a landslide, wouldn’t it?” 

And there’s quality, too. That 
goes without saying. Bingham- 
ton is a prosperous town of about 
50,000 people with 300,000 shop- 
ping population within thirty-five 
miles. 

There are no slums, no undesirables, 
no illiterates. There’s a monthly fac- 
tory pay roll of about $600,000. 

Bradstreet gives it 1000 “ratable” 
business establishments. 

Surely an inviting territory, over- 
whelmingly covered by THE BING- 
HAMTON PRESS. 

The first half of 1912, its circu- 
lation averaged 25,040 copies a 
day. Mind you, in a 48,443 town! 
Of this, 52% is at home; 70% 
within 20 miles; 80% within 30 
miles. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
ldg., icago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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understand the conditions which 
are peculiar to his own city, and 
the people, and his line of busi- 
ness. Among other. things which 
we find valuable in our work is 
to know a little something about 
the personality of the man our 
salesman calls on. We have a re- 
port blank giving various infor- 
mation regarding competition, etc, 
Thus, when we write to the pros- 
pect, we know what particular 
items we are up against in mak- 
ing our solicitation. These blanks 
contain, for instance, the name of 
the proprietor, the name of the 
buyer followed by a personal de- 
scription such as “fine gentlemen, 
bachelor, pleasant, enjoys a good 
story, etc.” 

We bear these personalities in 
mind in writing to him, instead of 
writing a letter of mere business 
interest. Here is a typical de- 
scription: “Live wire, strong in 
his beliefs, square dealer, quiet 
refined gentleman, loves home and 
family, has a good business, well 
located, etc.” If our salesman re- 
ports that a man is interested we 
follow him up through the mail, 
not with the idea of selling him 
by mail, but to prepare his mind 
for the call of the salesman. 

To do this I have gotten up 
several letters which I do not 
know are original, but I have 
never seen any like them before. 
They follow: 


“BULL FROG” LETTER OF SOLICITATION 

“When you were a boy you didn’t 
learn to swim by sitting on the bank 
and watching a frog.” 

GENTLEMEN :— 

You have only one sure way of find- 
ing out just what the Cream City Ware 
advertising and merchandising plan 
will do for you. Simply because it is 
bringing profit and success to hundreds 
of other merchants, does not necessar- 
ily mean that it will do the same for 


you. 

The only way for you to find out 
fs to take advantage of our merchan- 
dising service and to let us put Cream 
City Ware Advertising to work for 


you. 
Your first thought is with the buying 
and selling of merchandise and that is 


naturally the first consideration. Why 
not let us take the advertising off your 
mind? 

The enclosed folder explains briefly 
what our representative told you in de- 
tail some time ago. If you do not 
believe in advertising you are not in- 
terested but we are in honor bound 
not to approach any other merchant in 
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your town until you have definitely 
Stated your wishes. _ 

Some merchant will have the advan- 
tage of Cream City Ware advertising. 
Do you want to be that merchant? 
Please let us hear from you promptly. 

Very truly yours, ; 

N. B_ You probably plunged in or 
were thrown in where the water was 
over your head and had to sink or 
swim. After your first plunge into 
Cream City Ware Advertising you will 
like the swimming. 


“OAK LEAF’ LETTER OF SOLICITATION 

“Have you ever noticed how oak 
leaves cling to the tree often all through 
the winter when all the other trees are 
bare? They hang on even after they 
are dead.” 

GENTLEMEN :— 

Your business can be increased by 
advertising, but this advertising must 
be backed by hard work. Unless you 
take advantage of the second series of 
Cream City Ware ads immediately you 
will lose the entire effect created by 
the first series, 

If advertising could build up a busi- 
ness over night, advertising success 
would be so common that it wouldn’t 
be worth having. 

The secret of any advertising suc- 
cess is a persistent, determined effort 
on the part of the merchant to make 
his store methods and policies take ad- 
vantage of the interest which the adver- 
tising creates. 

It is up to us to keep faith with you. 
We promised you the assistance of 
Cream City Ware Advertising in your 
town, and you are entitled to it, but 
advertising to accomplish the best re- 
sults must be continuous. 

Very truly yours, 

N. B. It is only by being an oak 
leaf advertiser and not a dead one at 
that that any of us can hope to succeed. 


“MULE AND THISTLE” LETTER OF 
SOLICITATION 


“The pasture may be filled with sweet 
scented clover, but if you turn an ass 
loose in it he is sure to find all the 
thistles ”’ 

GENTLEMEN :— 

If you are looking for reasons why 
Cream City Ware will not sell and 
why Cream City Ware Advertising will 
not increase your profits, we can give 
you several of them, for every pasture 
has its thistles, 

Cream City Ware Advertising’ has 
created business for you, which you do 
not know anything about. 

Advertising is far reaching in its ef- 
fect, but as a rule the results are not 
apparent at first. 

our active assistance and your 
knowledge of merchandising coupled 
with Cream City Ware Advertising and 
Cream City Ware Merchandising Serv- 
ice, will enable noth of us to pick the 
clover. 

If you do not want to co-operate 
with this advertising please let us 
know immediately so that we can give 
some other merchant in your town a 
chance to take advantage of it, 


Very truly yours 
N. B. The ‘Crema City Ware adver- 








Be space must 


not be used at 
the expense of cir- 
culation or con- 
tinuity. 


Big space never 
will do in ‘lieu of 
good copy. 





The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A Veteran Space Buyer 


during an important campaign 
conference, was discussing the 
newspaper situation in Norfolk, 
Va. Two papers were on the 
conversational dissecting table. 
“Gentlemen,” said the Veteran, 
“the representative of paper ‘A’ 
says it is a good paper. The 
representative of paper ‘B’ claims 
his is a STRONG paper—and 
proves it. I think, therefore, the 
contract should go to the 


Norfolk 
Ledger Dispatch 


“What is the difference between 
a good paper and a strong paper?” 
The same as between a good citi- 
zen and a STRONG citizen. 


“Your proverbial ‘law abiding 
citizen’ is a good citizen. He does 
nothing bad. He is just an ordi- 
nary one-thousandth or one five- 
thousandth fraction of a mass 
meeting. 

“But your STRONG citizen is the 
man on the stage at the mass meeting; 
the man who EXERTS himself for the 
public = who has the confidence of 
the public; whose loss would be a public 
bereavement.’ 

It is a very apt and pertinent parallel. 
It describes the field, the mission and 
the character of the Norfolk Ledger Dis- 
patch. 

It is not only a good, 
STRONG paper, manned 
managed by its owners. 

It is the only evening paper in its 
section, and makes this field a “one 
paper” territory. 

No one denies 
Why not hitch 
campaign? 


it is a 
and 


its influence. 
it on to your 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New 
os Sng ag Chemical 
dg., St. Louis. 


York; Tribune - 
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tising and merchandising plan contains 
a lot of clover and some thistles. 


That leaves it up to the mer- 
chant to decide. Another thing is 
that I don’t believe you can secure 
co-operation from the merchant 
by just sitting around the office 
reading books and taking lots of 
things for granted. 

We have a young man with us 
whose principal duty is to write 
our hovse organ. While he has 
fine ideas in a journalistic way he 
has not had experience in mer- 
chandising, but we remedy this by 
sending our employees out with 
the salesmen so that they can see 
things at first hand. Here is a 
report he made: 


1. Wide, deep windows, well lighted, 
plate glass. 

2. Cream City Blue Ware trim in 
window that was very fair.’ Other 
window had sporting goods display with 
manufacturer’s cutout 

8. Electric lights—tungsten. 

4. Plain front. 

5. Plate glass cases 
counters, Nothing extra. 

6. Arrangement of interior only 
fair. Long counter that extends the 
whole length of store should be divided 
by aisle at centre to save walking en- 
tire length of store to get from side to 
side. Much stock out of sight. En- 
ameled ware mixed with other goods 
and not well displayed. Heavy hard- 
ware in cellar and warehouse. 

7 No signs or price cards. 

8. Making little use of manufactur- 
er’s help, such as booklets and circulars. 

9. Running ads in local paper. 

10. Didn’t know what the Champion 
was at first. Thought a stove was 
meant, Later remembered having seen 
at. 


and wooden 


11. 
12. 


Might use cuts if pushed. 
Advertised goods are prominent 
but are not pushed. Owners are in 
favor of them, however, Advertising 
getting in its good work on them, 

18, Clerks rather dull but at least 
one is interested in Cream City Ware. 
Has trimmed two Cream City Windows 
and intends to try another soon. 

14. Store is neat but order could be 
improved. Floors and windows are 
clean and utensils kept dusted. 

15. Good stock of all lines. Lots of 
dead stock on hand obtained by pur- 
chasing another stock of goods. 

16. Management poor, no system— 
authority scattered—high priced man 
doing boy’s work. 

17. Willing but 
Hammering necessary 

18. Fine business in all lines. 

19. Store on main street in the 
vicinity of several department stores. 

Stock worth probably $15,000 to 
$18.000. 

21. At least two in the firm. Polish 
and slightly oblivious to progressive 
ideas. 

22. All goods marked plainly with 
selling price. 


sluggish attitude. 
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Many manufacturers and job- 
bers have followed a beaten path 
in sending out a bunch of dealer 
electrotypes sometimes without 
asking the dealers whether or not 
they want them, and then they 
wonder why the electros are not 
put to work. have a sheet, 
which we have prepared for our 
men, which contains advertise- 
ments and which shows that we 
do not think of our line alone but 
also the others which the dealer 
sells. We find it possible to do 
this. We find the dealers ap- 
preciate it. We are showing them 
how they can develop their whole 
business. 

We issue periodically books, 
called dealers’ help books. 

One great thing has been the 
trouble with hardware men. They 
have not made their stores at- 
tractive to women. The depart- 
ment stores have procured a good 
deal of this business. We are 
telling the hardware men every 
day that a woman is not interested 
in going into a gloomy, dirty 
hardware store, full of black stoves, 
where the proprietor is dressed in 
overalls and has grimy hands. 


Another thing sadly neglected 
by our dealers is their window 


trim. We issue a circular show- 
ing what we are going to send 
them as a window trim. We show 
the window as it is trimmed, the 
display cards, the goods to be put 
into the window, etc. First, I 
had windows trimmed by a win- 
dow trimming school in Chicago. 
Now we have a portable window 
at the factory, which we trim and 
photograph from time to time. 
We have also a special service 
bureau to help dealers in adver- 
tising and selling not only our 
goods, but also other articles they 
handle. We put this service up 
to the dealers like this: 


FREE ADVERTISING SERVICE FOR MERCHANT 


Don’t forget that we have a special 
service bureau here in Milwaukee that 
was established especially to help you 
and other Cream City Dealers on prob- 
lems of advertising and selling—free 
of cost. 

We just want to call it to your at- 
tention b@cause if you haven’t called 
on us for advice, or if you don’t, you'll 
miss something that might be of ‘the ut- 
most assistance to you 

We don’t claim to know it all, but we 





The Urban PLUS the 


Interurban Consumer. 


In the Middle West the latter 
looms up particularly large No- 
where else is the interurban trol- 
ley system so highly developed. 

Take Evansville, Ind., for ex- 
ample. Its resident population is 
69,647. Its shopping population 
is 500,000. 

_They live within a 40-mile ra- 
dius, and are hyphenated by five 
“Tnterurbans.” 

Also by eight railroads. 

Also by nine steamboat lines on 
the Ohio. 

Surely every symptom of a 
desirable territory—both for 
tryout and regular purposes. 

What makes the situation all 
the more attractive is that you 
can cover the cream of this field 
with one paper. 


The Evansville 


Courier 


is the only morning paper. It is sixty- 
seven years old. It sells for 2 cents a 
copy. 

It guarantees a larger circula- 
tion than all other Evansville 
papers combined. 

Your advertisement in the - 
Evansville Courier will travel in 
excellent company. The many 
“foreign” advertisers you find in 
its columns are known as careful 
space buyers who turn the search- 
light on every medium before 
they turn over the contract. 


Will these preliminary credentials 
secure a hearing for the Evansville 
Courier? 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Sporecmneatings 
ieee dg, Gh New York; Tribune 
hicago; Chemical 
Idg., St. | ele. 
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have studied retailing thoroughly, we 
had over 30 years of experience not 
only in manufacturing but in studying 
our dealers’ problems and in ay | 
them make more sales in every line, an 
it will have to be a mighty hard nut 
that you have if we can’t help you 
crack it. 

Just call on us at any time. Every 
bit of this experience and study is at 
your service whenever you want it, 
on anything, too. If your advertising 
is not producing the results it ought to, 
give us the details and let us hel 
you. Or if you have some new ad- 
vertising in mind let us prepare it for 
you free of cost. 

Or we're ready to offer you helpful 
suggestions on window trims, store ar- 
Tangements, special sales, buying or 
anything that has to do with your 
business. 

Or if you have some ideas of your 
own that you haven’t time to elaborate 
we ‘ll work them out the way you want. 

But don’t think it has to be some- 
thing connected with Cream City Ware 
—for this free service covers every 
line of your business. 

You must have some problem on your 
mind—turn it over to us today. 


I found, in calling on the differ- 
ent dealers, that one reason why 
they have not trimmed their win- 
dows was that nobody was par- 
ticularly delegated to do _ that 
work. The proprietor says, 


“Well, I have not got the time to 
trim windows; 


that sales clerk 
does it when he can.” I pointed 
to one of the younger clerks, and 
said: “Here is a clerk who could 
do this work. I suggest that he 
be appointed as advertising mana- 
ger.’ We had some cards printed 
for Thomas Jones, advertising 
manager, Blank’s Hardware Store. 
Tom immediately puffed up with 
pride, and now trims windows re- 
ligiously and does not forget 
Cream City Ware when he does 
it. Perhaps those of you who are 
familiar with big city sales, think 
little of a few hundred people 
coming into a store. But when 
that happens to a hardware dealer 
in a small town it creates quite a 
stir. I have a report on a sale, 
that was just completed, from one 
of our salesmen: 

“Our sale here with was a 
tremendous success in spite of the fact 
that it poured rain all day yesterday. 
All of the 5c ware was gone by 9:30 
a.m. They had cag jece of their 
old stock, comprising ifferent lines 
on sale at price, dee were 6 big 
8 deck tables loaded to the guards with 
there old ware, some of it had been in 


stock over 10 years. When they ¢losed 
the last night at 10 p. m. we had all 


the old goods on the tops of 4 tables 
and I am going to close that out in the 
morning. o say that they are pleased 
dont begin to express it. 

estimates that we sold 
$200. ‘00 in cash jn their old ware. He 
Says it is the biggest day and the most 
people they have ever had in their 
store, Their cash register showed 651 
sales last night at closing time.’ 


This report shows the right kind 
of method and what co-operation 
with the merchant will do. To 
make 651 sales in a day is some- 
thing out of the ordinary for a 
retail hardware dealer. 

A good many people question 
the value of getting out a house- 
organ. We have issued one for 
two years but could not see any 
results from it at first. However, 
we appreciate its value now. The 
other day an order came in which 
mentioned cuts illustrated in the 
house-organ. The dealer ordered 
by mentioning pages of the house- 
organ in which the articles ap- 
peared without even knowing 
what the prices were, as we do 
not mention prices in our house- 
organ. 

It simply goes to show that if 
you get into this co-operation idea 
with a firm determination to 
arouse some interest and forget 
yourself to a certain extent, you 
will be getting more out of it than 
if you co-operate because some- 
body else does. While it is not 
possible to get down to the native 
problems of the dealer in all cases, 
we try to do it wherever possible. 

Another thing which we have 
done is to secure articles on the 
various forms of advertising 
from men whose word counts for 
something. We simply tried to 
get the dealers acquainted with 
what newspaper and farm paper 
advertising as such will do for 
any of them. We do not harp on 
our own advertising but we get 
them acquainted with advertising 
for their own information and 
education. 

+o>— 

A new advertising club has _ been 
formed at La Crosse, Wis., known as 
the La Crosse Ad Club. It has already 
affiliated itself with the A. A. C. of A 


and started on the program of the 
year’s work. 


The B. V. D. Company, New York, 
is issuing a house-organ for dealers, 
called The B. V. Dealer. 
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OPPOSITION TO CHAIN 
STORES IN WEST 


ST. LOUIS GROCERS UP IN ARMS 
AGAINST PROJECT OF KROGER CON- 
CERN — HOW MANUFACTURERS 
ARE BEING DRAWN INTO THE 
FIGHT 


The Kroger Grocer & Banking 
Company is not waiting for the 
retail grocers of St. Louis to start 
their war, says a St. Louis dis- 
patch printed in the New York 
Journal of Commerce. It has 
thrown down the gauntlet itself, 
and in an advertisement which al- 
most covered the whole of one 
page in the widest circulated af- 
ternoon paper in this city tells 
about the associations maintained 
by both the wholesale and retail 
grocers, and intimates these or- 
ganizations are interested in 
maintaining prices while Kroger 
cuts them. 

All of this is like waving a red 
flag in the face of a bull, for the 
retailers are seriously considering 
the chain store problem and its 
ultimate outcome. 


They are get- 
ting for the first time in their 
business existence a taste of how 


chain stores operate. Until Kro- 
ger invaded the Mound City they 
never knew what the real branch 
store proposition was. 

Kroger’s plan of extending his 
chain is similar to that of the 
United Cigar Stores Company. He 
picks out a neighborhood in which 
he sees a possibility of prospering 
and then proceeds to buy out a 
well established retail grocer, in 
this way not only getting a good 
location, but an established trade 
as well. 

Manufacturers may be drawn 
into the threatened fight, for the 
St. Louis retailers are getting 
“peeved” over the way the Kroger 
Company flaunts its greater buy- 
ing power and tells the consuming 
public how it buys direct from 
manufacturers, thus getting better 
prices than the rank and file of 
grocers can possibly get. Because 
of this, the “little fellows” are get- 
ting riled and threats to discon- 
tinue handling the goods of those 
manufacturers who thus favor 





“The Best Buy” 


in space is a claim every solicitor 
for every paper flings at every 
advertiser. 

That poor word “best” is so 
overworked—it’s time for the 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Words to call a halt. 


The Syracuse 
Journal 


does not overload the word, and 
feels justified in offering its space 
as the BEST BUY in the rich 
field of Syracuse and surround- 
ings. 

The SYRACUSE JOURNAL 
gives you more space and more 
circulation of the desirable kind 
for the same money than any 
other local medium. 

The evidence is at your disposal and 
—unlike beauty—is more than “skin 
deep.” It will bear probing. 

This precaution may be advisable in 
X-raying the Syracuse situation; for at 
times it shows spots of discoloration. 

The SYRACUSE JOURNAL has the 
reputation of being a vigorous paper 
Its advertising gains the first half of 
1912 were 182,321 lines (strictly com- 
mercial advertising). 

The SYRACUSE JOURNAL has a 
Certificate of Circulation from the As- 
sociation of American Advertisers. 

Its circulation thermometer _ regis- 
tered these degrees of daily averages: 
1907—21,410; 1910—-29,059; 1911—35,- 
378; 1912 (6 months)—39,410. 

60% is city, 40% country circu- 
lation. The latter is quite im- 
portant; for 5 “interurbans” coax 
out-of-town trade to Syracuse. 

Among these “feeder towns” is Os- 
wego with 23,368 population, and Fulton 
with 10,480. ° In both communities the 
SYRACUSE JOURNAL has a greater 
circulation than all other, Syracuse and 
Oswego papers combined. 


At your service, any time, anywhere, 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
dg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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the big quantity buyer are heard 
on every hand, 

The situation is pregnant with 
possibilities, for it is believed the 
manufacturers are getting “next” 
to the fact that, by favoring the 
big buyers, they are really building 
them up and putting them where, 
without doubt, they will soon be 
in a position to dominate the 
manufacturer. This state of af- 
fairs is one that has often been 
discussed in the columns of the 
Journal of Commerce and will, 
before the end has been reached, 
focus the eyes of the grocery 
trade on the impending fight in 
the Mound City. 

The truth of this is being made 
apparent by the report from Cin- 
cinnati that Kroger is the head 
and front of another proposed 
merger of chain store systems, a 
combination the details of which 
were given some time ago in these 
columns. This time it is said that 


Frank Munsey, the publisher, and 
owner of a chain of retail grocers’ 
stores in New England, has inter- 
ested the banking house of J. 
Pierpont Morgan & Co. 


in the 
scheme and it has promised to 
underwrite the venture. This re- 
port has been denied, but it per- 
sists in bobbing up. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Kroger, be- 
fore he purchased the Maurer- 
Remley chain of stores in St. 
Louis, denied that he was inter- 
ested in any venture of these two 
men 

When the above report was 
brought by a Journal of Com- 
merce reporter to the attention of 
of C. C. Dixon, vice-president and 
general manager of the Mohican 
Company—the company’ under 
which Mr. Munsey operates as a 
grocer—he denied all interest in 
the St. Louis enterprise. 

“We have our chain of Mohi- 
can stores,” he said, “and as fast 
as we feel that additional stores 
are needed we shall probably ex- 
pand. But it will be entirely in 
response to what- we regard as 
real demand and not in any such 
elaborate fashion as is suggested. 
Our stores are in New England 
chiefly and we have no interest in 
the St. Louis field. You may de- 
ny Mr. Munsey’s participation 
without equivocation.” 


SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY’s 
CHAIN STORES IN CANADA 


Advertisements appearing in the lead 
ing newspapers of Canada announce 
the establishment in the principal Can 
adian cities of the “United Co-opera 
tive Stores, Ltd.,” a chain system being 
organized by a "subsidiary company o! 
the United Shoe Machinery Company 
Four stores to retail boots and shoes 
in Montreal have already been taken 
over and negotiations for many others 
are being made. The move is said to 
be in retaliation for the recent Canadian 
trust legislation against the United Shoe 
Machinery Company, and its effect wil 
probably materially cut down the cost 
of footwear in Canada. 

Proceedings against the United Sho 
Machinery Company in Canada wer 
begun in November, 1910, and recently 
resulted in the decision by the courts 
that the concern is an illegal combina 
tion according to the laws of Canada. 
This decision prohibits the company 
fr om selling or operating its machines 
in the Dominion, and it is accompanied 
by a minority report of the judicial 
commission appointed to hear evidence, 
to the effect that, although the company 
is a “combination, ” it is what might be 
called a “good” combination, in that it 
does not unduly discriminate. Canadian 
shoe manufacturers are said to be gen 
erally alarmed at the new move made 
by the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany. 
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“INDEPENDENT” 
He ANDS 


THE CHANGES 


George —s of Boston, has been 
appointed publisher of the Independent, 
a New York weekly magazine of which 
Henry Ward Beecher was at one time 
editor. Clarence W. Bowen, the former 
proprietor, has sold his interest to Ham- 
ilton Holt, a grandson of the founder. 
J. Stuart Hamilton will be the adver- 
tising manager. 

aig i 


The board of directors of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association voted at 
a meeting held at the Hotel Astor, Oc 
tober 11, to consider co-operation with 
the National Vigilance Committee of the 

. A, C. of A., for the prevention of 
fraudulent < »dvertising. 


President Carter, of the Milwaukee 
Advertising Club, talked before the 
Town Criers in St. Paul on “The Value 
of an Advertising Club to the City 
and Advertising o 


anagers. 
sa coer = 


A two days’ session of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America will be 
held at Cleveland, O., on November 22 
and 23. 


ny 


A business meeting of the Representa 
tives’ Club for the purpose of electing 
officers will be held Monday, November 
11, at the Victoria Hotel, New York 
City. 
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MULIILGRAPL/ 
SERVIC: L 


“Service is the Key-Note of 
Every Multigraph Sale” 


HE newest Multigraph 
service interests adver- 
tising men especially. 


It deals with the brain-work which 
the machine translates into typewriting 
and printing. Do not confuse it with 
the mechanical service always rendered 
through the sixty branch offices. 


The new department assists Multigraph 
users—old or new —with their problems in 
advertising, selling and business systems. 
It is free, being organized solely to help you 
to make more profit from your Multigraph. 


The Multigraph is used in many establishments where the 
dvertising Manager is also General Manager and Sales 
Manager. In such cases this service provides relief at times 
of unusual pressure, and may be of assistance any time. It 
goes further than advertising —into questions of business 
system and practice. If we can’t help you with your par- 
ticular problem we will tell you so frankly. 

So when you buy a Multigraph you get more than a 
ma achi ne which does real printers’ printing atasaving of 25% 
to 75%, and real typewriting in multiple. You get this 
free advisory, consultation, and assistance service which 
may well be worth more than the cost of the equipment, 

The department mails exhaustive monthly bulletins to all 
Multig raph users (“‘House-Organs”, ‘Imprinting’? and 

“Form-Letters”’ have dlready been isoued)s prepares copy for 
booklets, letters, enclosures and the like; makes business 
suggestions; offers constructive criticism of advertising 
literature. Cuts and decorations are supplied —and com- 
position and electros for users who cannot conveniently 
secure local service, at actual cost. 


Ask us to tell you all about it—with our distinct pledge that 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless 
You Need It 


THE AMERICAN 
MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1820 East Fortieth Street Cevelond 
Branches in 60 Cities—Look in your Telephone Directory 
European Representitives: The International Multigraph 
Company, 59 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. ; 
Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr. 70 Ecke Friedrichstr. 
Paris, 24 Boulevard des Capucines. 











Detailed suggestions on special problems are 
Surnished free upon request. 

Monthly bulletins dealing with specific sub- 
jects are sent to all Multigraph users. 





What. Uses Are You 
Most Interested In? 


Check them on this slip and 
enclose it with your request for 
information, writes, on your busi- 
ness stationery. We'll show you 
what others are doing. 

AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES CO 
1820 E. Fortieth St., Cleveland 
Printing: 
i— poe 
Folders 
~—|Envelope-Stuffers 
——|House-Organ 
—|Dealers’ Imprints 
——~|Label Imprints 
——|System-Forms 
——Letter-Heads 
—Bill-Heads and Statements 
— Receipts, Checks, etc. 
~~ Enveiopes 
Typewriting: 
eee Letters 
Booklets 
= Envelope-Stuffers 
—| Price-lists 
| Reports 
—_|Notices 
—| Bulletins to Employees 
— Inside System-Forms 
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“The “I used to be- 


grudge the time 
Solicitor as 4... { gave up to 


a Bearer of solicitors, but | 
Information found out after 
a while that unconsciously [| 
picked up a great deal of valuable 
information from some of these 
men who are getting around 
everywhere and getting a little in- 
sight into the affairs of big ad- 
vertisers.” 

It is refreshing to hear this ex- 
pression from a man of good ex- 
perience both as an advertising 
agent and advertising manager. 
Naturally, the time that a busy 
advertiser can give to solicitors 
must be held with‘'n reasonable 
limits, but he is not likely to real- 
ize just how much information he 
gains from that source until he 
denies himself to all such callers. 
And this is a ‘suggestion, too, that 
the solicitor who acquires infor- 
mation that is useful to advertis- 
ers generally is more likely than 
others to get a welcome. 

There’s no getting away from 
the fact that personality will al- 
ways be a big factor in soliciting 





work, but the day of the mere 
“good fellow” solicitor is waning. 
Arthur G. Newmeyer, business 
manager of the New Orleans Jtem, 
who is working out very interest- 
ing service-solicitation plans in his 
field, says: 

“The old method of ‘Any ads 
for the Item to-day?’ is past with 
us. There is a definite ruling in 
this office that no solicitor shall 
call on a prospect unless he has 
‘something in his hand’—that is, a 
suggestion of some kind. Noth- 
ing is so distasteful to a business 
man as to be visited by a younger 
man who has a rush of conversa- 
tion and a minimum of intelligent 
suggestion.” 

It is setting a rather high 
standard to expect a solicitor for 
a national publication to be able 
to offer constructive suggestions 
on copy or plans. or both, to every 
advertiser he interviews, but the 
man who can measure up fairly 
well to this ideal has the ins‘de 
track. Questions put to leading 
advertisers hy PRINTERS’ INK in- 
dicate clearly that those who have 
money to spend for space are 
nowadays expecting more from 
space-sellers’ representatives than 
they received in the past. 





PrinTERS’ INK says: 

If the time spent thinking up 
new twists of old generalities 
could only be spent digging for 
facts, this would be one wise gen- 
eration. 





Variations John M. Car- 
onan Ola ‘**S. the famous 


architect, made 
Theme the statement in 


personal conversation shortly be- 
fore his death, that there was not 
an architect anywhere who “knew 
the first thing” about acoustics. 
Unlimited money and the best tal- 
ent in the land have been lav 
ished on public buildings which. 
when completed. proved to_ he 
failures, acoustically speaking 
For example, the Cathedral of St. 
Tohn the Divine, the New Thea 
tre and Dr. Parkhurst’s churc! 
Certain things can be done to 
deaden the echo but even these 
methods of modifying a failure 
are still in an experimental stage 
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And as for starting out on known 
principles and producing an 
acoustic triumph—such a thing 
does not exist. Once upon a time, 
the old Boston Music Hall, an 
acoustic success, was copied beam 
for beam and bolt for bolt in an- 
other city. Faithful copy that it 
was, the result was a confusion 
of echoes. Some people thought 
the trouble was in the seasoning 
of the lumber; others that it was 
due to the different nature of the 
land on which the two buildings 
stood. But nobody knew for 
sure. 

All of this is comforting to the 
advertising man who is re- 
proached for not having yet re- 
duced publicity to a _ definite 
science. Compare architecture 
and advertising. The former is 
the oldest, of the arts, its origin 
being lost in the mists of antiq- 
uity. The practice of advertising 
is perhaps the most recent of pro- 
fessions. Architecture would 
scem to come under the exact 
sciences, with measurable dimen- 
sions and weights. Advertising 
from its very nature is indeter- 
minable from a mathematical 
viewpoint, Perhaps’ we _ have 
more to congratulate ourselves 
upon than to deplore that we are 
as far along the road as we are. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The worst substituter is the fel- 
low who puts big space in the 
place of brains. 


Advertising The other night 


Robert P. Spen- 
Clubs and ycer, advertising 


“Brass Tacks’ manager of the 


Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, gave a talk 
before the Advertisers’ Club of 
that city, and said in opening it: 


In thinking over our weekly club 

meetings, it seems tc me that all of us 
can get a great deal more good out of 
the discussions if everyone who is to 
address the club will talk out of his own 
— instead of writing an abstract 
speecn, 
No one has a corner on brains and 
there is a great deal to lose and noth- 
ing to gain by being secretive about 
our individualaadvertising plans. I be- 
lieve that an open exchange of ideas 
about the actual plans upon which each 
of ¥ are working will do us untold 
good. 
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Mr. Spencer then proceeded to 
take his own medicine and to give 
a very practical talk, which is 
published in this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK. Why _ don’t 
more advertising men do _ the 
same? 

The common explanation, which 
Mr. Spencer seems to accept, is 
that the private affairs of the 
members are of such a weighty 
character that the breaking of the 
seals would be followed by apoc- 
alyptic destruction. That may be 
true of some schemes and plans, 
but the vast majority of these 
“secrets” are “open” ones. The 
scheme which some advertising 
manager is hugging to his breast 
has been tried out a hundred 
times before, probably by many 
of the men in his club. It might 
save him lots of money if he 
knew what the experiences of 
others had been and would take 
the pains to draw them out by 
laying at least some of his cards 
on the table. 

Undoubtedly there is a good 
deal of hugger-mugger in the pro- 
fession. But is not its extent a 
good deal exaggerated? Is not a 
good deal of the lack of co-oper- 
ation in the club due to just plain 
laziness? 

“Most of the clubs I have 
seen,” a well-known advertising 
man says, “are carried on by 
four or five devoted members. 
They do all the work, offer all the 
suggestions, make all the resolu- 
tions. The rest have no ideas to 
give out and do not trouble to 
think up any, but live like para- 
sites on the work of the others. 
If that is not graft, what is it?” 

There is a ‘good deal of truth 
in that. It should not be, how- 
ever, a cause for discouragement. 
If the clubs are getting along 
pretty well, after all, in spite of 
such obstacles, then there is hope 
in taking stock and seeing what 
their resources actually are. 

PrinTERS’ INK believes that the 
main reasons why club meetings 
are not more productive, are not 
actually crammed with good 
things and breathing out enthu- 
siasm, are these: 

1. Many members find it hard 
to speak on their feet and dislike 
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to make a show of themselves 
before their club associates. 

2. Many have a wrong notion 
of what they ought to say. “Lit- 
erary” tradition is stronger than 
the sense of their own immediate 
needs and the needs of their as- 
sociates, and when they speak or 
think of speaking, they almost in- 
variably aim at something big 
and general, and apart from their 
intimate affairs, and consequently 
uninforming and uninteresting. 

3. And these common, every- 
day experiences, though they are 
precisely what is needed and 
earnestly desired, seem trivial to 
the members and not worth while 
explaining under sefmi-formal cir- 
cumstances. 

4. Some few, indeed, have se- 
crets, and many more think they 
have. 

5. And lastly, a considerable 
proportion of club members are, 
as our advertising friend says, 
just simply lazy. 

Thus, taken to pieces, the ques- 
tion suggests its own solution. 
From the club’s point of view, 
let the more obvious problems be 
set down in black and white. Let 
them be analyzed into their sim- 
ple elements. Let the club then 
whet its teeth on the simplest of 
them first, taking no knowledge 
for granted and encouraging its 
most backward members to con- 
tribute out of their actual ex- 
perience simple facts, figures, in- 
cidents, 

All men talk more freely about 
what they have done or are doing 
than about what they are merely 
thinking of doing. In this man- 
ner, ways and means and meth- 
ods will come out piecemeal which 
would not be told for worlds 
if linked up with some “big 
scheme.” 

The club’s steering committee, 
which approaches the problem 
from this point of the compass, 
has a chance of getting some- 
where. 

On the side of the individual 
club member: His duty and op- 
portunity for profit will find ex- 
pression in simplifying his own 
experience and starting at the 
bottom in telling his experiences 
rather than in essaying to cut in 
at the top. We have to creep and 


walk before we can run, and the 
demand, anyway, is not so much 
for the grand conception as for 
the fiddling /ittle things—the lit. 
tle bits of things—the brass ‘ucks. 


Monkeying The following 
With the tract from the 


columns of the 
Buzz-Saw New York Sun 


was printed under a Washington 
date line and was said to be a 
statement given out by the Post- 
Office Department : 


The Philadelphia Tageblatt, a daily 


newsp a, printed in German, has “ad. 


vertise itself out of the second class 
mail privilege, or assumed a position 
which under the law would put it out. 

It evidently took offense at the 
semi-annual return provision made by 
Congress in the post-office appropriation 
act requiring paid editorials and news 
stories to be labelled “advertisement” 
and not being able, as it says, to tell 
in every case whether its matier is or 
is not advertisement, decided to mark 
every editorial, news story or otlier 
matter contained in its columns as an 
advertisement. 

Now, the second class mail laws 
deny the cent a pound rate to news- 
papers and periodicals “primarily de- 
signed for advertising purposes,” and 
since this publication has made itself 
wholly an advertising sheet it has by 
its own words denied to itself the bene. 
fit of the pound rate. 


It only goes to show the danger 
of attempting to “monkey” w vith 
the law. It may be a very foolish 
law, or a reprehensible law, or a 
wicked law, but so long as it is 
the law only two courses are open. 
A publisher can obey it, or he can 
resist it as the Journal of Com- 
merce and the Morning Telegraph 
are doing, by an appeal to the 
courts. He can print pretty much 
any comment about it he sees fit, 
so long as he follows one course 
or the other. But an attempt to 
evade it is likely to cause trouble. 

There is no certainty that Post- 
master General Hitchcock will en- 
force the statute against the Jage- 
blatt, but the fact that he can if 
he wants to should indicate that 
this particular buzz-saw is a good 
one to let alone. 

—————+ 0+ —____ 

Thomas A. Cusack, manager of the 
St. Louis branch of the Thomas Cusack 
Company, of Chicago, fell from a buil: 1- 
ing and was killed in St. Louis election 
night while watching election returns. 


He was a nephew of Thomas Cusack, 
of Chicago, the head of the concern. 
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View of Georgia Life Insurance Company's Offices 


“After many years’ experience in 
handling correspondence, and 
about five years’ use of machines 
... I would not undertake to con- 
duct a large correspondence with- 
out the Edison Dictating Machine, 
It not only saves the time of 
stenographers in taking notes, but 
saves the time of the men who 
dictate, which is a matter of much more importance.” 


Extract of letter from Mr. E. L. Dupree 
Assistant Secretary of Georgia Life Insurance Company, Macon, Ga. 


The Edison 
Dictating Machine 


The cutting out of the time for ographer’s shorthand  capabili- 

taking shorthand notes is only ties; need not hasten his dic- 

one of the many savings effected tation that the stenographer 

by the Edison Dictating Ma- - may be relieved to take dicta- 

hdl. tion from another; and is never 
The dictator himself, with imterrupted. 


P ‘ ; Consider the immense sav- 
the Edison Dictating Machine, ing of time and money, if each 


need not wait for a stenog- of your dictators is provided 
rapher, who may be other- with an Edison Dictating Ma- 
wise engaged; need not limit chine. You ought to know 
his dictating speed to a sten- more about the Edison. 


Latest Model of Edison Dictating Machine 


Send to-day*for our free book, ‘‘ The Goose, the Typewriter and the Wizard’’ 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., 211 LAKESIDE AVE., ORANGE, N. J, 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 
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Six Million 
Circulation 





Or 1,000,000— 


Or 200,000— 
Or 50,000— | 


Or whatever quantity is desired can 
now be secured by advertisers in country 
newspapers as readily as if there were but 
one paper to be selected. 

This economy of labor and expense is 
made possible through organization of 
5,000 publishers of country dailies and 
weeklies who have appointed the under- 
signed their advertising representative. 

Consider the advantages of this kind of 
advertising: 

Circulation where you want it. 

Advertising carrying local dealer’s name. 

Active co-operation of publishers with 

‘advertisers. 
Advertising on local or news pages. 
Moderate cost. 


List of Papers with circulation 
and Rates sent upon Request to 


Advertising Department 


THE AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


225 West 39th Street New York City 
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COMMITTEE REPORT FA- 
VORS AFFILIATING OF 
AD CLUBS 


report which embodies rad- 
ical changes in the constitution of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America was drafted by the 
special commission on divisions, 
which met in New York Tuesday, 
October 29th. 

The commission members who 
were present were W. B. Cherry, 
of the Merrill Soule Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; L. C. Covell, of the 
Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
R. Winston Harvey, of the Crad- 
dock-Terry Co., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, of the H. 
kK. McCann Agency, New York, 
and Arthur G. Newmyer, of the 
New Orleans Jtem, New Orleans, 
La. 

lhe problem before the com- 

lission was that of bringing about 
a means of closer co-operative 
work between club groups, and 
to facilitate this it is proposed to 
divide the association into affilia- 
tions. The arrangement of the 
groups, it was decided, ought to 
depend upon the nearness of the 
clubs to each other, their desire to 
be affiliated with other particular 
clubs, and the cost of transporta- 
tion between important points. 
The commission was of the opin- 
ion that these elements had not 
been properly reckoned with in 
the past, and that good work was 
hindered because of the too great 
distance between certain of the 
clubs in the present seven divis- 
ions, 
_If the proposed plan of affilia- 
tion is adopted the sections affil- 
iated will be entitled to send their 
various presidents as representa- 
tives to the executive council, thus 
doing away with the present order 
of elections and making this coun- 
a the governing body. It is also 
proposed that each affiliation elect 
a paid secretary. 

No attempt was made to suggest 
an arrangement of clubs in affilia- 
tions, but the commission consid- 
ered evidence that showed that 
the plan would meet the approval 
of many clubs which are at pres- 
ent too far from the centers of 


association affairs to be wisely in- 
formed. The plan suggests that 
the officers of individual clubs 
shall consist of a president and 
various committee chairmen. It 
is understood that the commission 
is unanimously in favor of the new 
plan. Its deliberations occupied 


two days. 


McCLURE’S, INC., ACQUIRES 
“LADIES’ WORLD” 


The McClure Publications, om 
October 31,, announced that they 
have purchased from P. F. Col- 
lier & Son, their woman’s maga- 
zine, The Housekeeper, and that 
beginning with the March, 1913, 
number The Housekeeper will be 
consolidated with the Ladies’ 
World under the title, The Ladies’ 
World and Housekeeper. 

The Housekeepers circulation 
is said to be largely Western. 
The Housekeeper was established 
in Minneapolis in 1877. Mr. Col- 
lier brought it to New York 
three years ago, having purchased 
it jointly with Condé Nast. A 
year ago he bought Mr. Nast’s 
interest. 

The Ladies’ World was estab- 
lished by S. H. Moore in 1886 
and was acquired by the McClure 
Publications in October, 1911. 
Charles Dwyer, editor of The 
Ladies’ World, and W. W. Mann- 
ing, advertising manager, will 
continue in the same capacities on 
the new organization. Various 
changes in the make-up of The 
Ladies’ World to conform with 
the new conditions will be an- 
nounced later. 

It is stated that the continua- 
tion of The Housekeeper did not 
conform with the Collier policy 
in view of the fact that that con- 
cern’s publications are not 
adapted to the woman’s field. 


4 


Marquam, for the past four 
years advertisin manage- for the 
Leader Iron orks, Decatur, IIl., 
manufacturers of Leader Water Sys- 
tems, has recently entered upon new 
duties as editor of Domestic Engineer- 
ing, the plumbing and heating weekly 
trade paper of Chicago. Mr. Marquam 
has for some fifteen years devoted his 
attention to the printing and publishing 
business. 


Wm. E. 
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PATENTEE NEED NOT 
TREAT ALL DEALERS 
ALIKE 


According to a decision by 

Judge Geiger in the United States 
District Court at Milwaukee, Oc- 
tober 31, the manufacturer of a 
patented article is not obliged to 
treat all licensees alike in order 
to secure the protection of the 
courts for his price-maintenance 
system. The case in question 
was that of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company against 
E. Buengar and Leon A. Olm- 
sted, the latter conducting a chain 
of hardware stores. It was 
shown that the defendants had 
sold two Winchester rifles with 
license tags and serial numbers 
attached, for less than the fixed 
resale price. The defendants did 
not deny the specific acts, but al- 
leged in their defense that the 
five patents claimed by the com- 
plainants were merely devices or 
pretenses to keep alive expired 
patents, not representing any 1n- 
ventions or real improvements, 
moreover, 
had not enforced its license 
agreements uniformly. It had 
been in the habit of granting re- 
bates to certain wholesalers, de- 
fendants alleged, hence was not 
acting in good faith. 
_ Judge Geiger disposed of the 
first contention because the de- 
fendants had not disclosed par- 
ticulars wherein each of the five 
patents was anticipated by an ex- 
pired patent. In overruling the 
contention that uniformity was 
necessary to a valid license sys- 
tem, the Court said: 

With respect to the claim that the 
complainant since the adoption of its 
license system has not enforced it uni- 
formly -. + it seems to me that 
even if such is admitted to be the fact it 
does not constitute a defense available 
to any particular infringer. This con- 
tention is doubtless based upon the as- 
sumption that the patentee having 
adopted as between himself and the 
trade a license system, cannot 
discriminate except under oy of 
surrendering his reserved rights or dis- 
charging all the restrictions. It would 
seem that having the right to adopt the 
system, including a schedule of prices, 
he can at any time as an incidental fea- 
ture and as a part of the whole, make 
concessions based, for — upon 
the volume of patronage. it is 
difficult to see why, :f he can adopt any 


and that complainant, 


system he sees fit, he cannot in 1 
concessions as indicated, at th 
time require that such concessior 
not impair the integrity of the sys 
other respects. 


aking 
same 
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SUGGESTS NEW 
FOR C. O. D. 


American LEGAL News 
Detroit, Oct. 12, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
enjoy reading your valuab!le 
although, because of the very narrow 
field we cover, I am unable to take ad- 
vantage of many of the very inierest- 
ing discussions appearing there_n. How- 
ever, in one department we are all 
equally interested, namely in post office 
regulations. And I am just selfish 
enough to hope that you will continue 
to devote a reasonab'e amount of space 
in each issue to this important subject, 

I was particularly interested in the 
discussions of “prepaid return cards” 
appearing on page 10 of your i 
dated September 26 and on _ page 
of issue dated October 10. May 
permitted to add a suggestion? 
will center our attention on the Post- 
office Department officials in connection 
with two propositions, I think we can 
w'n out on the idea which means an 
mmense saving to advertisers 
where and an immense increase 
revenue to the Government if the plan 
is adopted. 

1. Have a regulation enacted provid- 
ing that under proper conditions, such 
as filing a bond or putting up a suff- 
cient cash deposit, a permit number 
would be assigned similar to those now 
in use on printed matter, but w'th a 
different series, as preceded by a letter 
ke A7654, wh'ch ——— permit of the 
use of card or envelope bearing such 
permit for a period - not to exceed 
say thirty or sixty days. At the end 
of that time the bond should be voided 
or deposit returned as case might be. 

This would satisfy the Government 
hat there were no outstanding perm'ts 
to bob up months or years after the 
concern us'ng the permit in question 
has gone out of business, as m‘ght be 
the case if no sort of restrictions were 
used. The limited use feature, limit- 
‘ng the time. in which the return card 
or envelope could be used, would also 
be valuable in forcing the recipient to 
come to an early decision, before the 
date on the return permit should ex- 
pire. 

2. The second proposition is on the 
question of increased revenue for the 
Post-office Department. Unquestion- 
ably if such a plan were introduced it 
wou'd mean the use by advertisers of 
immense quantities of C cards 
and envelopes, a large proportion of 
which would be collected on by the 
Government, and to my mind the total 
revenue would thus be materially in- 
creased. This feature should be pound 
ed home to the offic'als at Washington 
with the utmost vigor. 

F. R. Austin, 


aper, 


As was forecasted, Daniel G. Reid was 
elected president of the newly organized 
Tobacco Products Corporation, with 
$50, 000,000 capital. W. H. Butler and 

. Melachrino are vice-presidents, 
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Sheer beauty and brilliancy are depended upon in 
this monumental electric sign, at Union Station, 
Pittsburgh, to attract the city throngs. The sign 
contains 2000 Tungsten lamps. Color caps of 
red, green and amber are used in the border and 
the immense white letters are studded with clear 
lamps. ~The sign is 32 feet high and 56 feet long. 


G. G. O’BRIEN, Pittsburgh 
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PRESIDENT SWAN URGES A FED- 
ERATION OF NEW ENG- 
LAND CLUBS 


The Springfield, Mass., Ad Club gave 
a complimentary dinner, October_28, to 
Carroll Swan, president of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association, Boston. About 
twenty-five Pilgrims, as well as several 
New York advertising men, were pres- 
ent. Frank C. Hoyt, president of the 
Quoin Club, New York, an , 
(ngersoll, president of the Advertising 
Men’s League, New York, expected to 
be present but were unable to attend. 

Mr. Swan told of the plans of the 
Pilgrims for a fine building which they 
hoped some day to erect for their own 

se and the accommodation of all the 

dyertising men of Boston. Already 
leases amounting to more than $15,000 

a year have been pledged toward the 

iilding. Mr. Swan then urged a 
creater neighborliness among the New 
kngland clubs and made an appeal for 
ihe forming of a New England federa- 

n of advertising clubs. In closing 
Mr. Swan briefly outlined the trip of 
the Boston delegation to Dallas last 
summer and concluded by urging the 
Springfield Club to send a hundred 
men to Baltimore. ‘ 

Howard W. Dickinson, chairman of 
the Trade Extension Committee of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, was the 
next speaker. r. Dickinson told of 
the work of his committee last year 
when a series of ten educational adver- 
tisements were prepared and sent to 
the daily newspapers of New England. 
More than fifty papers ran this copy 
gratis and the results, while not large, 
were deemed sufficient to warrant _at- 
tempting a similar series this year. The 
Trade Extension Committee has there- 
fore prepared another series and Mr. 
Dickinson asked for the co-operation 
of the other New England clubs in per- 
suading the newspapers in their respec- 
tive towns and cities to use this copy. 

Following Mr. Dickinson the chair- 
man called upon Fred W. Aldred, chief 
crier of the Town Criers of Rhode 
Island. After paying his compliments 
to Mr. Swan, r. Aldred painted a 
glowing se of New England’s possi- 
bilities through wise and liberal adver- 
tising in emphasizing New England 
“Quality.” New England, the speaker 
pointed out, can not hope to keep. up 
with the rest of the country in numer- 
ical strength and to maintain its 
supremacy it must keep up its reputa- 
tion for quality. Not only in material 
products must this quality be evident 
hut in her social and educational prog- 
ress as well. And as New England 
talks the superlative quality of her 
products her standards of quality will 
he constantly raised and the worth of 
her productions will be actually bettered 
through her own publicity. 

Charles Edwin Jones, of the Munsey 
organization, responded for the Repre- 
sentatives’ Club, of New York, and 
complimented the New England clubs 
represented on the splendid spirit ot 
good fellowship evident at this meeting. 
As a Westerner returning to New Eng- 
land after an absence of nearly ten 
vears Mr. Jones declared that New 
England in this decade had gone ahead 
a hundred years. The year now closing, 


the speaker believed, has seen the great- 
est advance in advertising all over the 
country yet recorded and these im- 
proved conditions he attributed to the 
“get together” spirit which has resulted 
in a better feeling between the adver- 
tiser and the agent, and the agent and 
the publisher. As an _ outsider, Mr. 
ones said, that he believed it would 
e a good thing for the New England 
clubs to effect a federation independent 
of the Eastern Division, that the ad- 
vertising men of New England might 
be brought into still closer fellowship. 
———-+ 0+ - 


UTICA AD CLUB STARTED 


Tuesday evening, October 22, the 
Utica Ad Club was permanently or- 
ganized at an inaugural dinner with 
over sixty charter members. The ban- 
quet was attended by almost 100 of 
the business men of Utica, including 
those interested in advertising from sur- 
rounding towns and a delegation from 
the Syracuse Ad Club. Among the 
speakers were Hon. Frank J. Baker, 
mayor of Utica; Walter B, Cherry, ad- 
vertising manager of the Merrill-Soule 
Company; L. Cleaves, president of 
the Syracuse Ad Club, and T. E. Moser, 
of Esser-Wright Company, who pre- 
sided as chairman of the temporary or- 
ganization, 

The officers of the permanent organi- 
zation are: President, H, F. Kelleman, 
advertising manager of the Utica Drop 
Forge & Tool Company; first vice-presi- 
dent, Hon. Frank J. Baker, mayor of 
Utica, and retail florist advertiser; sec- 
ond vice-president, ickinson, 
editor of the Saturday Globe; treas- 
urer, S. B. French, treasurer and ad- 
vertising manager of the Citizens’ Trust 
Company; secretary, E. Prentiss Bailey, 
Jr., advertising manager of the Utica 
Observer; executive committee, C. F, 
Wood, advertising manager of the Sav- 
age Arms Company; ’. Barker, of 
the Savage Arms Company; E. K. Edie 
advertising agent, and T. E. Moser, of 
Esser-Wright Company. 


i rs 
SAPOLIO TO BEGIN NEW CAM- 
PAIGN 


It is reported that Enoch Morgan’s 
Sons Co., manufacturers of Sapolio, will 
begin an extensive magazine and news- 
paper campaign at once, supplementing 
that now being handled by Ward 
Gow, in the billboard and street car 
field. An inquiry at the office of the 
company in New York brought out the 
brief statement by M. B. Spratt, gen- 
eral manager, that ‘“‘a portion” of the 
new advertising would be handled by 
the Blackman-Ross Agency. 


BE OL 
COURSE IN RAILWAY ADVER- 


. W. Booth, St. Louis, advertising 
agent for the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
is conducting a special course in rail- 
way advertising as part of the regular 
St. Louis M: C. advertising 
course. Flint Garrison, president of 
the St. Louis Drygoodsman, gave the 
initial lecture: “What Can Be Taught 
About Advertising?” 
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\.- FORM LETTER 
“PULLED” 


THAT 


A lingering follow-up from a 
Chicago correspondence school 
offered to teach a certain brand 
of drugless healing for $150 (in 
the first letter), and wound up 
with an offer of the same at 
$3.75. Here’s a small sample: 


The last thing before I left for Eu- 
rope I left instructions to be sure and 
write you concerning this SPECIAL 
COURSE ON SUGGESTION, HYPNO- 
TISM AND MESMERISM, and I was 
= anxious that these courses 
shou'd go to ali—every one—of our 
people before the time expired within 
wh ch we could sell them at a special 
student’s rate. 

That is the reason I take my val- 
uable time to write you and ask you to 
get—at practically your own price—a 
set of this course. You know how val- 
uable and necessary is a knowledge of 
the multiplication table! Well, this 
course will mean as much to you, in 
your future success, as the multiplica- 
tion table means in mathematics. 

The few sets !eft of this wonderful 
course of twenty-four lessons in four 
bound booklets will be closed out under 
the present arrangement and if you w'll 
act quickly you may have the course 
for $3.75 cash. 


One of those form letters pulled 


the following reply. It is prob- 
ably needless to state that the 
author is no longer on the list 
of “dear friends,” although the 
institution is willing, no doubt, to 
sell his name as often as pos- 


sible as a “mail-order buyer.” 
Axron, O., October 18, 1912. 
My dearest friend: 

I am glad you have ‘had a nice trip 
to Europe and it pa’‘ns me more than I 
can express not to be able to contribute 
someth:ng towards the expenses. 

However, I have been trying to work 
the same racket myself and in order that 
we may start even I venture to make 
you the most stupendous offer made to 
anybody under any circumstances. 

I will teach you my system of “‘writ- 
ing form letters that look like the real 
thing, with spec’al reference to filling 
in names of suckers” for the extremely 
moderate fee of $1, 000. 

This price is only temporary and will 
be reduced at short intervals to $500, 
$100, $10.00 and finally $1.00—I need 
the money and will take what I can get. 
(You see my system is far ahead of 
yours, inasmuch as I save at least five 
pestages by getting it all in one letter.) 

There is still ‘fone born every minute”’ 
—to quote the beautiful words of our 
dear departed friend “P. T.,” but you 
have to get after them with up-to date 
ammun‘tion; a second-hand duplicator 
wth a typewriter ribbon that doesn’t 
match is no outfit for these strenuous 
days. 


INK 


Do let me sell you that course. 
need the money just as badly as you 
coals are awful dear this winter. 

Now doesn’t this Jetter read jus 
well as youss? 

Send me the money, never mind 
erder blank. Send it to-day, to-mor 
the gas may have been cut off and 
will be sorry. 

Send it, anyway. 
get it if I don’t. 

And don’t, for heaven’s sake, send > 
any more of those punk form iett 
they’re too poor to take in a stray 

Austin Boam. 
ter 


WOULDN’T SELL TO CO-O 
ERATIVE LEAGUE 


Somebody else 


The Co-operative Purchas 
League, of New York. recentl 
wrote to a West Side jobber-m: 
ufacturer, asking that goods 
supplied it at regular trade prices. 
It was carefully explained that the 
league membership was growiig 
at the rate of 100 daily, that cash 
would be paid with order, | 
that it offered an outlet for a large 
volume of goods direct to tlie 
consumer. 

The jobber- manufacturer re- 
plied that, while he was in sym- 
pathy with the aims of the league 
to reduce the cost of living, he 
disagreed entirely with the league's 
method of attaining this desirable 
end, 

He then discussed the whole co- 
operative league movement as fol- 
lows: 

As we view the question, your pro- 
gramme in its final analysis, embraces 
a system of State socialism and _ in- 
volves the elimination of the present 
competitive system. This position we 
believe to be economically unsound. It 
may be that under the existing system 
of distribution there are possibilities 
of economic saving; if so, it will be 
brought about naturally through com- 
petition. But that the so-called “middle 
man” is a legitimate factor in the pro- 
cess of distribution there can be no 
doubt; for in warehousing, breaking up 
into suitable quantities and marketing 
their products they confer a distinct 
and valuable service to society, that 
they should, indeed must, receive ade 
age compensation for. Someone must 
o stch work and where, as in your 
case, you apparently intend to perform 
part of such service without charge, it 
then becomes a matter of charity and 
you can readily see that if this principle 
was extended indefinitely through all 
the avenues of production, from “spoo! 
cotton to automobiles,” there woul 
finally be nothing left for any one 
veritable reductio ad absurdum. It 
is quite true that on some articles for 
a comparatively few people you may he« 
able to effect a temporary saving, but 
as a working programme for real eco 
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nomic reform, we think your plan is 
doomed to failure. 

If we might be permitted to venture 
a suggestion, we would say that the 
relief for the high cost of living lies 
along the line of some measure that 
will increase the purchasing power of 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising man- 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Machine 

ompany, of Detroit, will deliver an 
address before the convention of the 
National Commercial Gas Asso¢ ation, on 
the subject “Efficiency in the Advertis- 
ing Department,” at their Georgia con- 
vention to be held at Atlanta during the 


our citizens rather than through the 
tificial plan you propose. 

And finally, we are conscious of an 
obligation to our customers. We dis- 
tribute our products exclusively through 
the retail grocers whom we hold are 
rendering to society a service for which 
hey are most inadequately paid, and in 
isiice to them it would not be fair for 
is to entertain your proposition. 


first week in December. 


R. R. McDowell has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Progressive Re- 
tailer. He is succeeded by Manning 
Wakefield, who has held the position of 
advertising manager of that journal. 











Increased Business Awaits You 
in the Pacific Coast Zone. 


Will You Reach Out After It? 


We can tell you where it is and direct 
you how to get it, or we can do the actual 
work of Introducing, Advertising and 
Selling your product. 

Write to us frankly and confidentially 
—to-day. 


“Eberhard Service” 


THE GEO. F. EBERHARD COMPANY 


Incorporated 1891 
Introducing - Advertising - Selling 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Seattle Los Angeles Portland 











rte erm FREE. 


A limited number will be sent to ‘RRR: 
This 68-page 


reliable advertisers and copywriters. 
book contains valuable items, such as Data on 
Local Mediums, Rules for Spelling, Making Lay- 
outs, Pointers on Engravings, Type Selection 
and Information, Proofreader’s Marks, Postal 
Information, Data and Screen of Publications, 
Computing T e Gauge, Type Faces, etc. This 
is issued by 8. Willens & =, the largest exclusive 
adsetting shop. We set Magazine, Newspaper an 
. Dealers’ Ads (Expert Work) at prices same as ordi- 
nary printers charge. Write us on your letterhead. 


S. WILLENS & CO. 


542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is sometimes referred to as a 
class magazine. It is—to 
the extent that it appeals to 
a class of people with brain- 
power enough to realize that 
their health needs some little 
attention. To these people 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 
points the way to a healthy 
and happy existence. 

Do you know of any magazine 


with a stronger appeal or a more 
vital reason for existence? 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0, J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 


W. J, Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 














You Can Talk 
Intelligently 


to eighteen hundred, the 
cream of Canada’s painting 
and decorating trades, 
through the columns of the 


PAINTER 
AND DECORATOR 


at a very low cost per head. 


May we send you sample 
copy and advertising rate 
card? 


ACTON PUBLISHINGC O. 
Limited 
Head Office......Toronto, Ont. 


Montreal Office..Coristine Bldg. 
4057 Perry St. 





























AD MEN AS FACTORS IN 
PERITY 


PROS 


That advertising agents can do 
much to influence the general prosper- 
ity of the country was the sugges:ion 
given the Agate Club of Chicago at a 
meeting October 21, by Roger W. Bab. 
son, of Boston. 

Mr. Babson has worked out a sys- 
tem of averages of bank clearings, 
volumes of import and exports, and 
similar data, properly weighted, and by 
plotting the figures he determines the 
trend of the line of general advance in 
business. Every fire or other catas- 
trophe depresses this line, as well as 
every panic. By inciting manufactur- 
ers to extend their distribution and 
advertise widely when they were not 
prepared for national distribution, Mr. 
Babson believes advertising men he'ped 
bring on the panic of 1907, and he 
believes they can in the future do as 
much to prevent business depression 
by observing the general trend of busi- 
ness and advising manufacturers wisely 
in their extensions after trade. 

He pointed to the need of a general 
steady increase in business so that 
factories would have a year around 
output rather than spasmodic produc- 
tion. He told the agents they should 
forget the selfish getting of money for 
their own benefit and consider the 
needs of the country, so that when 
business went above a certain level, 
advertising could be curtailed until 
business would be brought within stable 
reasonab'e bounds. 


—_———t-oo—— 
WHEN HOMER NODS 


BattrmoreE, Mp., Oct. 28, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please ask Kellogg’s why 
“mother prudently put Kellogg’s on the 
top shelf,” as a recent ad states? My 
impression is that this concern has been 
maintaining that its product cannot 
harm children no matter how much 
they eat of it. The word “prudently” 
raises vague doubts in my mind. If 
mother just put it there so it couldn’t 
be knocked over, or so the cat couldn't 
get into it, or for no reason at all, 
there’d be no harm done; but from the 
picture and the text I cannot help think- 
ing those children are doing something 
naughty. 

If there are many rejected ballots 
next month, it might be well to look 
to the Conklin Fountain Pen Co. Ona 
late leaflet this advertiser says: ‘Pick 
your own candidate, but mark your bal 
lot with Conklin’s fountain pen.” Here. 
in Baltimore, one blot or the slightest 
smear, or the least impression throug) 
the paper, causes the ballot to go into 
the discard. We are very careful to 
use the pencil provided for the purpose. 
Myself, a fountain pen user since 
earliest childhood, with a pen far bet 
ter behaved than the average, would 
not take any chances on November 5t!: 

C. M. Fatconer. 


ee ko es 


Victoria, B. C., has a new publicity 
organization called the Victoria Pro- 
gressive Club. The slogan is, “‘It’s the 
Climate.” Its object is, in part, to 
boost Victoria as a natural shipping port 
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HOW ONE ASSOCIATION DE- 
FENDS AN INDUSTRY 


Frank E. Gorrell, secretary of the 
National Canners’ Association, is tire- 
less in his pursuit of people who care- 
lessly refer to canned goods in a way 
to cast doubt upon their healthful quali- 
ties. He is supplied, evidently, with an 
exhaustive clipping service which keeps 
him advised of any slips of tongue or 
pen, by speakers or editors. | 

He loses no time getting in com- 
munication with the offending individual 
who, as a rule, cannot produce proof 
that his unfavorable statements were 
correct. Thus an apology is elicited. 
His methods of defensive work are 
shown in a recent episode. 

In referring to the Wiley matter, in 
a speech at Thal City recently, Gov. 
Woodrow Wilson said that Dr. Wiley 
had objected to the use of benzoate of 
soda in “‘cans for food.” 

Mr. Gorrell thereupon dictated a long 
and earnest telegram to the Governor, 
saying that no chemical preservatives 
of any kind are used in the canning 
industry, and enlarging upon the aims 
of the Canners’ Association. 

Gov. Wilson, thus apprised that he 
had stepped upon the toes of an alert 
body of men, answered that his refer- 
ence was a “slip of the tongue,” and 
entirely inadvertent. 

rs 


CLIPPING SERVICE MADE MORE 
USEFUL 


Tue JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CoMPANY. 
Cotumsus, O., Oct. 24, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In going over our system of clippings 
recently, we found that we were doing 
a great deal of unnecessary work. That 
is to say, where clippings come to us 
from information that is more than five 
inches long, we were obliged to rewritc 
these, since we file our articles on stand- 
ard 8x5 cards. 

We immediately took this matter up 
with a number of the clipping bureau 
departments and asked them to re-ar- 
range their reports, which were usually 
printed on a letter size paper, and print 
them in columns three and_ one-half 
inches wide, printed on one side, and if 
the items were interesting to us, we 
could readily paste them on our 8x5 
cards without re-writing. 

This has eliminated a_ considerable 
amount of work in re-writing informa- 
tion and we also had the original copy 
to refer to in the event of any mistake, 
since oftentimes this information is in- 
correct or wrong addresses are given. 

H. H. Kress, 
Adv. Manager. 


no 
HOCKEN MAYOR OF TORONTO 


H.C. Hocken, honorary pres‘dent of 
the Toronto Club, has been elected 
Mayor of Toronto. Mr. Hocken has 
been a live member of the Toronto Ad 
Club almost since its inception. 

Toronto Ad Club has undertaken the 
publication of a weekly eight-page 
i er treating club news. It is 
called The Fly Leaf. 





Any advertiser 
seeking information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGC 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 

















Over One Billion 
Dollars of 
Manufactured 
Products Are Now 
Exported a Year 


And this trade is increas- 
ing at the rate of ONE 
HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Are you getting your 
share of this trade? 


Our business is to supply you 
with a service that will help you 
realize your export possibilities. 
We are doing it for 700 other 
American manufacturers. 


f p you know what this service 
i 


American Exporter 
135 William Street 
New York 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











It may sound odd, but it really 
happened. A copy-writer in cor- 
respondence with a Middle-West- 
ern agency wrote: “Before you 
go further in considering my 
claims I wish you to know that I 
could not conscientiously write 
copy for cigarettes or alcoholic 
liquors.” And the agency man- 
ager wrote back that his office 
handled no bus:ness of that k'nd 
and didn’t care to. 

d ok 

Says E. J. Presby, of the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany, of New Kensington, Pa.: 

“We have never sold ‘Wear- 
Ever’ utensils altogether by 
house-to-house salesmen. The 
house-to-house salesmen at first 
sold our entire line and they still 
do that in territory where we 
have no dealer representation. 
Where we do have dealer repre- 
sentation, our canvassers are lim- 
ited in their work to the sale of 
a comparatively few specialties 
that are not sold in the stores. 
These specialties have the ‘Wear- 
Ever’ trade-mark, and dealers in 
increasing numbers have been put- 
ting in the ‘Wear-Ever’ line as 
demand has been created by the 
work of our canvassers. 

“The demonstration method— 
by salesmen in homes and by 
demonstrators in  stores— has 
been the method by which alum- 
inum utensils have been placed on 
the market. The demonstration 
that you refer to in the Weeks 
Hardware Store of Scranton last- 
ed two weeks.” 

If one may judge from the qual- 
ity of the literature put in the 
hands of the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company salesmen no 
sales organization in the country 
is doing better work. The sales 
manual is a gem, and the house 
publication that goes out regular- 
lv to the field force is filled with 
the most instructive sort of ex- 
periences under such titles as 
“Getting a Hearing,” “Overcom- 


ing an Objection,” “Closing a 
Hard Sale,” etc. Prizes are of- 
fered for the best experiences 
submitted under such heads, ind 
then every salesman is given - 
benefit of the experiences of ; 
most successful workers, 
a ae 

He wrote a glowing solicitirg 
letter to'a national advertiser, sug- 
gesting the wonderful things that 
would happen if the searchlight of 
h's mind were turned on the busi- 
ness and his service introduced. 
“Come on and show us,” said he 
advertiser; and the author of th 
enthusiastic solicitation began to 
realize that he was rather short « 
ideas that would apply to that if 
vertiser. Just now he is asking 
friends for hints. Some folks have 
to learn that too ardent a solicita- 
tion is a handicap. 

* * 


What T.O. Asbury, advertising 
manager of the Southern Cotton 
Oil Company, says about the 
Wesson Cooking Oil campaign 
will be of particular interest to 
those who are concerned about 
the matter of prices. 

“When we decided to attempt to 
put Wesson Oil over as a national 
proposition it was decided that it 
would be preferable to have the 
oil sold at a uniform price. Be- 
fore this time no cotton-seed oil 
or cotton-seed oil product had 
been sold except on a basis of 
market changes. That is, prices 
had fluctuated with the market. 
It was also thought advisable to 
provide for the jobber having a 
slightly larger profit than his 
usual ten per cent and for the re- 
tailer a slightly larger profit than 
his twenty per cent on the sale 
price. Allowing for these slight- 
ly increased profits, we fixed the 
price to the retailer at $8.50 per 
case. The most popular size is 
the quart can, which is packed 
thirty to the case. This price of 
$8.50 per case did not allow the 
jobber an excessive profit, and we 
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. The Best Known and sag 
4” Best Liked Silverware A 
‘ for Over 65 Years 


When shopping for silverware 

over 60 years ago, it was possible 

to buy spoons, forks, knives, etc., 

made by the original Rogers 

brothers. Over 50 years ago the | 

makers. of 1847 ROGERS BROS. ™ 

ware started to advertise their wonderful silverware, 
Consistently they have kept at it, and to-day 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“‘Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


is the leading brand sold—the heaviest plated, 

\ and the only one with an unqualified guarantee 

backed by the actual test of 65 years’ wear. 

An impressive example of persistent and 
truthful publicity of an article of merit. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


‘MERIDEN, CONN. 

















Sworn Circulation 
Largest in Richmond—Largest in Virginia 


Circulation that goes all the way to the heart of the HOME. 

Circulation that has the confidence of the people in that 
HOME. 

Circulation that fills the worthy and modern DUAL mis- 
sion of both news purveyor and Shopping Guide. 


The 
News-Leader 


Gets the favorable attention, interest and desire of your 
prospective customer, and never stops tugging at that ought- 
to-be customer until the sale is made. 

The NEWS-LEADER’S sworn average circulation is the 
largest in Richmond and Virginia, and that means it goes 
into nearly every home in Richmond. Believing in the paper, 
its readers believe in the advertisers talking through its 
columns. 


Kelly-Smith Co. Kelly-Smith Co, 
220 Fifth Avenue, People’s Gas Bldg., 
New York City. Chicago, III. 
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figured that it would allow us a 
fair profit under normal market 
conditions. If crude materials are 
selling very low and there is a 
plentiful supply of the best qual- 
ity of crude oil, our profit is ac- 
cordingly large. With crude ma- 


FIGHTING THE TRUST 
An individual Pennsylvania oil dealer 
in Janesville, Wisconsin, the home of the 
Janesville Daily Gazette, opened for busi- 
ness last July and started a campaign 


of advertising his products in “The | 


Gazette”. His oils are considerably 


higher in price than others, but in the | 
face of that his business is growing; | 


every advertisement is pulling. He 


sums it up in these words: “I am well | 


pleased. Every advertisement inserted 
is pulling every day. New business is 
coming in continually. Keep it up.” 
Over $2,000,000 from tobacco and sugar 
beets up here this year. Do you want 
your share? Ask about our co-opera- 
tion. : 1% 3 
The Janesville Daily Gazette 
A. W. Allen, Western Rep., 
1502 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, III. 
M. C. Watson, Eastern Rep., 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 





Has the largest 
bona fide circulation 


of any German newspa- 


per in this rich territory. 


It is closely read by 
a loyal clientele. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Lincoln Freie Presse 
LINCOLN. WSNEBRASKA 


paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 


CIRCULATION 128,384 
RATE 35 CENTS 














SLIDES 


If all manufacturers would let the mil- I 
lions of moving picture theatre patrons 
know what they have to sell by describ- 

I ing same on slides, it would increase t 


their sales considerably. 
D Write us for fall particulars. 
NORTH AMERICAN SLIDE CO. EB 
23 N. Oth St., Phila., Pa. 


SLIDES 
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terials very high and with a 
scarcity of good raw stock, our 
. profit is sometimes nothing. | 
think the price is a fair one. tak- 
ing everything into consideration 
and assuming that the price of 
the product should not vary with 
the price of raw materials. The 
market price of crude cotton-seed 
oil has ruled very much higher 
in the last three years than it had 
previously. This is doubtless, 
among other -hings, on account of 
a greater appreciation of the oil 
as a food and the correspondingly 
greater consumption of had 


A teacher of boys suddenly ad- 
dressed a question to an unusually 
inattentive chap, not expecting 
that he would come out with the 
right answer, because the question 
had no direct connection with the 
present lesson, but harked hack 
to a lesson of more than a vear 
previous. Sharp and quick came 
the correct answer, and the teach- 
er marveled at the fixedness of 
impressions on boys’ minds. 

The city of Des Moines uses a 
$1,500 space for an advertisement 
headed—Invest Your Son in Des 
Moines. 

A large measure of the agricu!- 
tural improvement of recent years 
is due to the fact that the Agri- 
cultural Department went after 
the boys to get things started. 

Has the boy been given proper 
consideration in the outlining of 
your campaign? 

« * * 

“Too much copy on that car- 
card,” volunteered the critic. “Cut 
it down to twelve or fifteen 
words, so everybody will catch it.” 

Said the advertiser: “I’d rath- 
er have my little complete story of 
fifty words seen by one hundred 
people and impressed on them 
than to have a truism noted by a 
thousand riders.” 

* * * 

A trade-paper publisher was in 
sore need of money. Just because 
of this condition he had permitted 
two of his best advertisers to 
sling mud at each other freely in 
his columns. Finally one of the 
advertisers sent in a page that 
was beyond the limit, and badly 
as the publisher needed *he money 
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he felt that he had to decline to 
insert the page. “Very well,” re- 
plied the advertiser, “but if you 
don’t publish that copy we are out 
of your magazine for good.” 

What do you suppose the pub- 
lisher did? He sat down and 
wrote a decent page advertise- 
ment and had both this and the 
offensive copy set up. In fifty 
copies of his publication he ran 
the offensive advertisement. Then 
he stopped the press, lifted the ob- 
jectionable page and put in the 
other. The fifty copies went to 
the mud-slinging advertiser and 
his friends. Yes, it really hap- 


pened, and up to date the offen- 
sive advertiser hasn’t discovered 
how he was checkmated. 


A mailing list had been worked 
over until it was apparently not 
worth further effort. But when 
the advertiser decided on an ad- 
vance of prices,, he sent out a 
notification of this to all the 
names on the old list, giving the 
prospective buyers a limited time 
to order at the original quota- 
tion. The return was surpris- 
ingly good. 

a . es 
LEAGUE TO PREPARE ADVERTIS- 
ING YEAR BOOK 


It_has been decided by the Advertis- 
ing Men’s League of New York, to issue 
a Year Book which shall be filled with 
information regarding advertising mat- 
ters and advertising men, presented in 
so comprehensive a way as to be an 
authoritative book of reference for ad- 
vertising men everywhere. 

Sixty-three applications for member- 
ship in the league were acted upon Oc- 
tober 31. The membership is now al- 
most 500. 

ee eee 


SUGDEN LEAVES THOMAS 


I. L. Sugden, formerly advertising 


manager of the Thomas Motor Com- ' 


pany, of Buffalo, N. Y., has joined the 
staff of Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


J. M. Evans, who has handled Lozier 
Motor Car Company advertising during 
the past year, has resigned. While he 
has not yet announced his new connec- 
tion it is generally known that he has 
—* to enter the commercial vehicle 
held. 


Charles Sweeney has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Kline Motor 
Car Corporation, of York, Pa. He suc- 
ceeds W. P. Sieg, who continues in the 
sales department of the company. 





A. N. Lawrence, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Motor Wagon Company, of 
Detroit, has resigned his position to 
become sales manager of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Walkerville, Ont. 





The Pittsburgh 
Post has better, 
more popular _ fea- 
ture writers than 
any other Pitts- 
burgh paper. 
i It is read from 
first page to last. 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 


Daily and Sunday 
Emil M. Scholz, General Manager 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, 
Foreign Representatives. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional | 
filing space. Always clean, Don’t show 
finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 
as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. U 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 














Declined Applications 


About 15 per cent of all applications for Life 
Insurance are declined. A large percentage 
of the rejected can obtain insurance in 
strongest companies. I ama specialist and 
have saved clients thousands of dollars. 


J. A. STEELE, 430 W. 118th St., NEW YORK 

















ADVERTISING 


INLAN AGENCY 


C. L. Watson, President 
501 McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO 
Complete selling plans, N id Mag- 
azine Advertising. High Class Catalogs and 
klets. Let us send you ‘‘Demonstrations,”” 
our monthly visitor. 
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Classified Advertisements 


| 





lines. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inscr- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
Forms close Thursday. 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 





ALMBEET PRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








This is your advertising 
department if you wish 
it. You can use it just as 
you would in your own 
office—but more econom- 
ically. It is part of our 
business to study selling 
problems, and to devise 
practical plans for gain- 
ing the result desired. 
Write, on letter- head, 
for Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





FOR QUICK RESULTS use the DEN- 
VER WEEKLY POST. Guaranteed paid 
circulation over 106,000. The largest circulation 
of any newspaper published between the Mis- 
souri River and the Pacific Coast. Classified 
ads. 3c per word. Cash with order. Display 
advertising, 20c per line, $2.80 per inch flat. 
Sample copy sent on request. 








Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you-advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 





AD. WRITERS 





HREE Chemical Products Manufaciurers en- 
gage our services to WRITE and ILLUSTRATE 
Booklets, Form Letters, etc. N.Y. Technical 
Magazines are also ‘‘among those present.” 
ALFRED WonrFER, 31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





COLLAR & SHOE 


BUTTON - HOOK 
WITH NAIL FILE 


Carry itin your 


Fine 

Useful 

Novelty 

With ad of 30 

letters. 1000, 

$15—large lots 

dower. Have all 

orders we can fillfor 

30days. Samplcand 

Catalog Free to Adver- 

tisers. We make 128 Ad 

Novelties that will pro- 
duce business for you. 

ADVERTISING NOVELTY CO. 

16 S. Winchester Ave, CHICAGO 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
LDEST ESTABLISHED CLIPPING 
BUREAU in Des Moines, the CITY OF 
CERTAINTIES, offered for sale. $500 cash 


gets it. I. C, RANKIN, 230 News Arcade, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


FIVE DOLLARS REWARD 


After an Advertising Experience of 40 years, 
I have compiled a neat little Booklet in which 
I give an absolutely complete list of 

EVERYTHING THAT CANNOT 

BE PROFITABLY ADVERTISED 
This Booklet I will mail to any address upon 
receipt of Ten CENTs IN Stamps, and I will 
pay anyone able to discover and report any 
omission or error in this Booklet 


THE SUM OF FIVE DOLLARS 


FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 

















COIN CARDS 

INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch.. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.) General 
Printers and Binders, 60 Murray St., New York 
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MASLING LISTS 





ACIFIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 

Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 

cand only skilled organization on Coast. 

or catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
ntgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 








HELP WANTED 





\NTED BY TRADE JOURNAL—classi- 
fied advertising and subscription solicitor 
acquainted with New York City automobile 
trade, State experience, reference and salary 
wanted. Address, Box 375, care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING Solicitor, clean cut young 
A man for Western territory on salary and 
commission, wanted by weil-known Eastern 
Trade Journal. One now employed preferred. 


P. O. Box 657, N. Y. 





TENOGRAPHER—Young man, 20-24, com- 
petent filling responsible position news- 
paper advertising office, New York City. Charge 
follow-up promotion work, secretary to advertis- 
ing director. Good salary if you can earn it. Give 
experience, reference, salary expected. Address, 
Box 432, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN 
Wanted, a man on an entirely new proposition, 
to sc!! advertising on a commission basis to Na- 
tional Advertisers. Only men with established 
reputations*both as to character and ability 
reed apply. Address, stating experience, to 
803 James Building, Chattanooga, ‘enn, 





ANTED: IN COPY DEPARTMENT of 

large advertising agency, man qualified to 
be copy chief. Must be experienced, a forceful, 
clear writer, and understand typography, de- 
sign, art-work and technical details. Excep- 
tional opportunity with an exceptional Agency. 
State age, experience, facts as to present connec- 
tions, salary expected, and if convenient send a 
few samples of work. CONFIDENTIAL, Box 
415, care Printers’ Ink. 


We want a MAN 


of solid, stable ability who can 
wield a productive pen. Must 
know Merchandising and Na- 
tional Advertising from A to Z 
and be able to plan Selling Cam- 
paigns and see them thru to a 
successful finish, 











If you can prove you’re the 
man, there’s a splendid opening 
for you at once in a live, young, 
but well-established and aggres- 
Sive eastern advertising agency. 


‘*W. M.”’ Box 429, Printers’ Ink 




















ae 


Sales Manager 


A small but thriving Advertising Agency in the 
East desires a real sales manager to take charge 
of the selling and marketing branch of their 
business and to buy into the firm. Qualifications 
necessary are the highest indorsement from past 
and present connections, $5,000 cash and proof 
that one possesses ability to handle and develop 
the accounts now on their books, Address with 
full information, references and details. All 
applications will be treated in strict confidence. 
Box 425, care of Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


FOREMAN—Al printing foreman wants posi- 

tion. Knows his business and attends to it. 
Long experience in all branches of the business. 
Open shop. Address, ‘*R. A.,” Box 426, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


STYLE—ART— BALANCE 
What are they compared with a message? In 
ad. or letter I try to convey a message. Young 
man, small salary. “ STARCH,’ Box 430, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 











PITTSBURGHER experienced in soliciting 
advertisements, news items, articles and sub- 
scriptions, will consider taking on several non- 
contlicting trade publications here. Married, 29, 
recommended, well acquainted. Submit samples 
and rates. ‘“‘Progressive,’’ Box 428, Printers’ Ink. 





RELIABLE YOUNG MAN (20) seeks connec- 

tion with a New York Advertising Agency 
or publishing concern; has knowledge of cuts; 
at present connected with agency. Is anxious 
to better himself. Moderate saiary. Box 427, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 


If there is an Advertising Man 


in or near Philadelphia who needs a bright, 
active assistant, | would be glad to meet him. 
I can write live, interesting copy, also neat at 
layouts. Four years’ printing experience. Good 
habits. Address, Box 431, care of Printers’ Ink. 


I Want a Position 


in the advertising department of a newspaper 
or mercantile house, or a place with an adver- 
tising agency. Have a college education and 
four years business experience. The past six 
months I have successfully handled the public- 
ity for a business in which advertising plays 
the principal part. Have a thorough knowledge 
of advertising principles and have the ability 
and initiative to go ahead with new problems. 
My references will substantiate my claims. Age 
24, married. Moderate salary. “S. P.,” 818 
Mass. St., Lawrence, Kans. 














PRESS OLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau, Write for circular and terms. 











PRINTING 


ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 








POSITIONS WANTED 





EXPERIENCED manager and solicitor famil- 

iar with advertising detail, capaoie corre- 
spondent, desires position as office manager, 
assistant or other inside connection with news- 
paper, magazine or commercial concern Box 
356, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ig presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship, economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, 60 MurraySt., N.Y, 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 

















Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent Prints ;;' 
Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser, 


culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay £100 


. PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir. 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for Igtl, 
26,377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 
Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year IQII, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazetie. Average Aug., 1912, 6,830 
daily, A. A. A. ex. reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, July, 
1912, Daily, 10,967; Sunday only, 15,729. 


" San Francisco Examiner. 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1011; 


Average, Daily and Sunday, 
net paid circulation 108,123; 
distribution, 109,752. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394, 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816, The absolute correct- 

ness of these figures is guaran- . 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 

Co., who wili pay $100 to the 

first person who will success- 

fully controvert the accuracy of \ 
these figures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ ‘ 
Ink Guarantee Star. Thecir- / 
culation of the Examiner is 
greater than that of > ¢ 
morning papers of San Francis- 

co COMBINED; is by far the 
greatest on the Pacific Coast, 

as is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaperin America 

selling f. r more than one cent, 
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CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, “ournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,8u; 1911, 7,892. 

Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1909, 
7,709; 1910, 7,893; 1911, 8,085. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,154 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 

New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1910, 
6,892; 1911, 7,141. Double all other local papers. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,659. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.’12, 64,154 @@). Carrier delivery. 
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ILLINOIS 


Chicago Hxamuner, average 
Igll, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. The Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 


in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 
The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
vy other Chicago Sunday news 
papers PRINT. 
§@™~ The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the 4 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 
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Chicago, Polish Daily News. Year ending 
Sept., 1912, 16,433; Sept. average, 17,335. 

Champaign, News. leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1911, 


21,140. 
INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Sept., 
1912,12,765. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-EHye Average 1g11, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 35,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 65,579—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Ave. Fourmai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,956 supscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 54th year; Av. dy. 
6 mos. to July 1,’12, 8,731. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1911, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 

Louisville, Zhe 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 191 net paid 47,956. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, 1st 6mo. 1912, daily ave. net, 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec. Journal, daily averace 
Ig1t, 9,872. Largest apd best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bango7, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 
10,444 
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Portland, Hvening Express. Averagefor tort, 
daily 17,625. Sunday Telegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Compan\. Average torr, 79,626. For Sepr., 
i 1912, 73,648. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


2. 0.0.0.0. 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 iines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. F 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1011, to December 31, Ig11. 
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Boston, Evening Transcript (O©). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount 0! week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Sept. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
415,535, gain of 61,929 copies per day over 
Sept., 1011. Sunday Post, 315,604, gain of 
23,104 copies per Sunday over Sept., 1911. 

Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000. A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circulation in evening. 

Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1011 av. 8,406. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1900, 
16,539; 1010, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,872. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘11, 19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,368 ; Sunday, 11,218. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home’s circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
P ubljshing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 





Minneapolis, Journal Every e 
evening and Sunday (O©). In oo 
IQII average daily circulation, 
evening, 78,119, In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82, bos. Daily average cir- 
culation for Sept., 1912, evening only, 82,045. 
Average Sunday circulation for Sept., 1912, 


84,830. 
CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 
Murpny, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily 
Average circulation of daily 
GUAR Trioune for year ended Dec. 31, 
TEEO 1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
ot Sunday 7ribune for same 
period, 117,904 Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7r#- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313 
MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for to11, 123,829 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,410 daily average Ist 9 mos. 1912. 
Camden, Post- Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
fort. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Avening Z7imes. 1c—’o7, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,288; "11, 20,115. 
NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
1011, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, **now has the larg- 
y est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 


average for IgII, 61,119. 

Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., IgII, Sundav. 
97,764; daiiy, 60,268; Enquirer, evening, 33.891. 

Buffalo, Avening News. Daily average 1011; 
94.724 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7ke Morne 
img Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 

NEW YORK CITY 
The Glo be Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 

papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
Oct. Ist, I9II, to Sept. goth, 1912, 127,713. 
A.A. A. and N, W. Ayer & Son certifhcates. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1011, 20.817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. : 

Schenectady, Union Star, 75%“home"' cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sports, Women’s, Fin., Fra. 

Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 

OHIO 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actual 
average forro11: Daily 95,229; Sunday, 125,191. 
For Sept., 19012, 110,742 daily; Sunday, 136,431. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,606 average, 


Sept., 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie wap 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 

AULA pares. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

ida ay) on the Koll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
86,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272. 

Washington, /eforter and Observer, circulation 
average Igt!, 12,823, 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgsen. Aver. for 
1911, 15,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 


GUAR 
Ye No and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
ver. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 











Wilkes-Barre, 7tmes-Leader, eve , net, sworn, 
18,658, 9 mo. te Sept.1 '12. A.A.A. examination. 
Williamsport, News,eve. Net av. for year end- 
ing 1912, 9,605 — Av. for Sept., 9,799. 
York, /)ispatch and Daily, Average for 1911. 
18,627. Covers its territory. 


‘ RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Lvening /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,688 
{OO). Avening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age 1911. 

_ Westerly, Vastly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 

daily average 1911, 8,289. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GUAR June 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 
Tero Sunday, 18,525. August, 1912, 
average, daily, 20,986; Sunday, 
20,956. 


VERMONT 
Barre, /imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av 
1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press, Examined by A.A.A. 
8,958 net Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. Sept., 1912, 
5,256. The Register (tnorn.), av. Sept.,'12, 3,128. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
GUA combines with its 1o11 cir. of 
TEEO 64,005 daily, 88,746 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
> of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes in [ot beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 

advertising carried. 
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Tacoma, Ledger. Average year i911, daily 
19,001 Sunday, 27,288. ? 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1911, 
19,210. 
WISCONSIN 

Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911,8,971. Established over 4o ycars ago, 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, August, 
1912, daily 6,022; semi-weekly, 1,700. 

Madison, State Journal, daily. Actua! aver. 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 


Milwaukee, ‘The Lven:ng Wis. 


consin, daily. Average daily circu. 

GUAR lation for first 6 mos. 101», 46,104, 
AN an increase of over 4.000 daily 
Maa average over 1911. ‘The Hvening 
Wisconsin's circulation is a home 

circulation that counts, ond with. 

Out question enters more actuai homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. F very lead- 
ing local business house uses “f copy.” 
Every leading foreign advertiser use* Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
§ cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Fore gn Rep, 


5024 Metropolitan Bldg , New York. Eddy & 

Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Racine ( Wis.) Journal-News. Averaive Sept. 

1912, circulation, 7,390. Av. 6 mo. 7,065. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 19.3 23,025. Rates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 101), 46,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Aver. May, 19:2, 11,685. 
Average Ist § months, 1912, 11,017, Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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Mediums 


























CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 5 cts. for 7 times 
EW HAVEN Register, Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
ssAj EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,”’ says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s “ want ad "’ directory 
levies Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest ver thousand inthe West. 
MAINE 
 Wosiine Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 








0.0.0. 0.0.1 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
mewspaper. 


0.0 0-0. 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis 7rtbume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 

CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis 7ridune is 

the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, carrying 

more paid want ads than any 

GUA other daily newspaper, either 


Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi- 
TEEO fied wants printed in Sept, ‘12, 
amounted to 301,735 lines. She 


number of individual advertise- 
by Printers’ ments published was 45,613. 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 
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TH Minneapolis Journal, 7 
every Evening and Sundas| oe | 
carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper ~_ 

in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
|@@ | Cashorder one cent a co 
| minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORK 


‘THE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
4 vest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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6 (bebe Buffalo Zventng News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffaio and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Larges: circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





] 
j 
| 
| by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 
| $28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 

I 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 


Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. 1st 4 mos, 
"11, 64,154.(O© ) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (©@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournai (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (OO), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 175,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn HZagle (Q@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Electrical World (@@®) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. MCGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Eveniwg Post (©@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
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i vertising appropriations are being made. 


Scientific American (O@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘The New York 72mes(@@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune (OO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 


THE PITTSBURG 
(©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournai (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 
TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 


and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when <2. 
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OU wouldn’t think of giving the 

Canadian Sales Agency for 
y your goods to a man who had 
never been in Canada, who had no 
connec.ions there and who imagined 
that he could run the business from 
his office in New York or San Fran- 
cisco. 


Why, therefore, attempt to do your 
Canadian advertising through an 
American Advertising Agency, whose 
knowledge of Canada and Canadian 
advertising, is based upon information 
imparted by a few representatives of 
Canadian Papers (who have barely 
been in Canada)—— a couple of direc- 
tories and a vivid imagination? 


It seems absurd to have to make this 
point, but it is necessary when you see 
good American houses trying to do 
just this one thing. 


The absurdity of it seems more ap- 
parent when you know that the 
proprietors of such successfully ad- 
vertised articles as National Cash 
Registers, Force, Regal Shoes, Ther- 
mos Bottles, Underwood Typewriters, 
Shaw Correspondence Schools, all 
place their Canadian advertising in 
the hands of J. J. Gibbons Limited, the 
Advertising Agency “ That knows 
Canada.” 


If you want to do more business in 
Canada and believe in advertising as 
the means to that end, write us. We 
can help you. 


J. J. GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
Newspaper, Trade Paper and all Outdoor Advertising 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


Cable Address : ““Gibjay,", Toronto Code: A.B.C., 5th Edition 








Force 

Vinolla 

Sanitaris 

Comtort Lye 

Fry’s Cocoa 

Regal Shoes 

Regal Lager 

M.L. Paints 

Acme Fences 

Convido Port 

Com fort Soap 

Packard Cars 
Sunlight Soap 

Empire Fences 
Adanac Water 

Hine’s Brandy 

Dodge Pulleys 
Lifebuoy Soap 
Waverley Pens 

Therm os Bottle 
Rogers Cement 
Wakefield Hats 

Vestal Olive Oil 
Vapo-Cresolene 
National Apples 
Renfrew Scales 
Catesby Clothing 
Business Systen.s 
London Feathers 
Reid’s Neckwear 
Sovereign Houses 
National Mig, Co. 

Polo Shoe Polish 

Wire & Cable Co. 
Belanger’s Plows 
Gale’s Whitewear 
Russell Motor Co, 

Page W ire Fences 
Crompton Corsets 

A. E, Ames & Co, 
Ontario Wind Mills 
Oxford Underwear 
Peerless Incubators 
Sun Fire insurance 

B. D. V. Tobaccos 
Premier Separators 
“ideal’’ Metal Beds 
Cockshutt Plow Co, 
Barber- Ellis Limited 
Edwardsburg Starch 
Manson Campbell Co. 
White Horse Whisky 
Omo Washing Powder 
Coate’s Plymouth Gin 
Semi-Ready Clothing 

C. H. Lepage Co., Ltd. 
T. Pringle and Son Ltd. 
Shawinigan Underwear 
Remy Martin’s Brandy 
Canada Life Assurance 
“Crown’’ Corn Syrup 
Black & White Whisky 
Canada Cycle & Motor 
National Cash Registers 
Consolidated Optical Co. 
Maxim Silks and Satins 
Hudson Bay Knitting Co. 
Underwood ‘Typewriters 
‘*‘Magi’’? Mineral Water 
Paterson’s Cough Drops 
Pedlar People of Oshawa 
Vicker’s London Dry Gin 
Aromac Office Specialties 
Canadian Engines, Limited 
Drummon d Dairy Supplies 
Abbey Effervescent Salt Co. 


Partial List of Clicats | 


Imperial Wire and Cable Co. 


Canadian General Electric Co, 


Dominion Organs and Pianos 


Shaw Correspondence Schools 


Toronto Hydro Electric System 


McCallum’s Perfection Whiskey 
Northern Elec. Rural Telephones 








THE MONUMENT OF 
SUCCESS 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 














